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EWS OF THE WEEK. 
N —_—>—- — 

HE “crisis” is not yet over in France, or likely to be over. 
T On Friday last M. Thiers made a great speech in defence 
of his policy, the key-notes of which were that he was per- 
fectly sincere; that he was not an Atheist but a Theist ; that he 
was only Republican from a conviction that no other government 
was possible in France ; that he had defeated the Commune, and 
that in order to defeat it he had made a compact with the repre- 
sentatives of the great cities, which threatened to join Paris unless 
he accepted the Republic; that he was not of the Left, but would 
aot support a policy of combat; that the Assembly might dismiss 
him, and if they wanted a mere clerk must dismiss him; and that 
personally he should be delighted to return to private life. He 
was answered by M. Ernoul, a fierce Legitimist, who declared 
that the dangerous party was gaining ground because when- 
ever a Minister was attacked M. Thiers shielded him with his 
own breast; and by M. Lucien Brun, who said that the Right 
fntended by a Government of combat ‘a Government that would 
resist perverse ideas;” but the Chamber, alarmed, voted the pro- 
posal to create a Committee of Thirty to report on the Consti- 
tution by 370 to 334. 


“It was reported at once that M. Thiers was dissatisfied with his 
majority, and events soon showed that he was right. On the 
very next day, M. Raoul Duval proposed an order of the day 
affirming that the municipal addresses in support of M. Thiers 
were violations of the law, and that M. Lefranc, the Minister of 
the Interior, ought to have repressed them, and his motion was 
varried by 305 to 299. The object of the motion was to gain 
control of the Home Office and the whole civil patronage of 
France, but M. Thiers, though accepting M. Lefranc’s resignation, 
defeated the Right by appointing M. de Remusat, a member of 
the Left Centre and no friend of theirs, Minister ad interim. 
This increased the irritation, and on Thursday, when the 
bureaux were called on to nominate the Constituent Committee, 
the Right carried 19 members out of 30, thus making 
themselves absolute judges on the President’s constitutional 
propositions. They threaten, moreover, to dismiss every Minister 
in succession, beginning with M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public 
Tastruction, whom they especially detest. 








It was believed during the early part of the week that M. Thiers 
would, under all these provocations, have struck some kind of 
coup détat,—that is, would have issued a decree dissolving the 
Assembly and summoning a new one, meeting resistance, if any 
were offered, by military force. This course was very generally 
approved in England, and was supported by the Times in articles 
of unusual decisiveness and power—articles the more remarkable 
because the Times had appeared favourable to the Orleanists— 
and may be justified on true constitutional grounds, but it has 
not been followed. M. Thiers, as we have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere, believes it wiser to play the waiting game, to use all 
Parliamentary means to obtain a majority, to stretch concession 
to its last limits. Whether any concession will appease the Right 
after its summons to civil war may be doubted, as may also M. Thiers’ 
nerve, should he be finally compelled to act; but for the present 
time is gained, and M. Thiers, a man of infinite resource, may 
yet find some legal method either of securing a majority or of in- 








the truth. The gas stokers have lately formed a Union, 
and the gas companies, who are very rich, have conceded excellent 
wages, ranging from 35s. to 40s. a week for half-skilled labour, 
and moderate hours. [Nominally the men are employed twelve 
hours a day, but they only work six.] The men, excited by vic- 
tory, have shown a tendency to insubordination; while the man- 
agers, irritated by defeat, have been a little more severe than 
usual. On Friday last, accordingly, a coke backer at Fulham was 
discharged, the manager says for disobedience, the men say for 
being a Unionist, the truth probably being that he was disobe- 
dient, but had he not been a Unionist he would have received a 
lighter punishment. Thereupon the men struck, and their example 
being followed by 2,408 of their comrades, London was left in 
partial darkness. The Companies, however, made great efforts, 
men were brought up from distant places, high wages were 
offered and permanent engagements, and the supply never wholly 
ceased. Indeed, by Friday evening it had been almost recovered, 
though unluckily the newspaper region was worst off, and machin- 
ists, who need light stronger than oil, were put to exceeding 
inconvenience. 


We have given elsewhere reasons for thinking the men in the 
wrong which we expect even the men to endorse, but the out- 
break of feeling against them has been of the most cruel and 
selfish character. We speak the literal truth when we say that 
there are rich men in London who would have shot them rather 
than use candles for three nights. The Chartered Company, which, 
no doubt, was exceptionally ill treated, its managers having no 
quarrel with their men, has determined to dismiss permanently 
all the strikers, 1,400 in number, a tremendous punishment 
for men most of whom are only maintaining their point of honour. 
Even magistrates have caught the infection, and we notice with 
regret that Mr. Arnold, usually equable, has declared resistance to 
the gas men an excuse for breaking the law. Philip Thorne was 
charged with being drunk, and admitted the charge; but it 
appeared he had accepted work in a gas works. Thereupon Mr, 
Arnold said, “ I won't punish you, you are discharged,” and in the 
next breath fined a cobbler for the same offence half-a-crown. If 
the Unionists once distrust the equal administration of the law, we 
shall have a buger Ireland in our midst. 


Sir Thomas Acland has made a very important speech at 
Dunster. Sir Thomas generally knows which way things are 
going, and in this instance, though “ he knew no secrets,” he had 
‘‘talked matters over with men in high position,” and discovered 
apparently that rates had not increased in the country while 
rents had increased 75 per cent., and rates in the cities were enor- 
mous; that the “landlord got quite as much rent as was good for 
him ; ” that he, even if he did pay all rates at last, ‘‘ ought to share 
the pinch of them at first” by dividing them with the occupier; 
that rates upon personalty would fall heaviest on the farmer, 
and must not be suggested; that the Exchequer would readily 
surrender the gun-tax, carriage-tax, horse-tax, and dog-tax to 
the ratepayers, to ease the highway rates; that the real burden 
of the sanitary expenses would fall upon the poorer landlords ; 
that it was a shame he, Sir Thomas, should go to Sessions and 
vote away rates without control from the ratepayers; and that he 
ought to be assisted by men like the Guardians, who would spend 
more but would take a bolder line. There is the County Organi- 
sation Bill before us,—the Magistrates superseded by Guardians, 
the incidence of rating left as it is, the rates themselves divided 
between owner and occupier ; and the petty licensing taxes handed 
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over to the highway boards. The Bill may contain other ideas, 
but we venture to predict it will contain those. 


The Prussian crisis bas taken an unexpected turn. The majority 
in the Herrenhaus have agreed not toresist the County Organisa- 
tion Bill, and the Conservatives in the Ministry have advised 
the King that a creation of Peers would not be required. The 
Liberal Ministers, however, threatened to resign, whereupon the 
King, after twice summoning Bismarck, who twice pleaded illness, 
split the difference and created twenty-five Peers, all of them 
Generals, high officials, and large landowners, and all as Conser- 
vative as could be wished. Neither the Education Bills nor the 
Catholic Bills will get through at this rate, and the King has over- 
borne the Upper House for nothing. We suppose the secret of 
the whole matter is the illness of the Crown Prince, who alone 
can really influence his father in the Liberal direction. 


On Tuesday night Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
delivered a lecture of great interest before the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, on a cuneiform inscription recording the Chaldean 
account of the Deluge,—a new version of the story of the Ark, 
now generally spoken of in London under the familiar title of 
** Noah’s Log.” We have given some account of the drift of 
this remarkable communication, and some cautions as to the 
premature appreciation of its value, by a very competent hand else- 
where, but we may say that our critic’s distrust of the phrase 
about the alarmed gods ‘‘ putting their tails between their legs” 
would hardly be shared in our own Eastern Empire, as it 
is just such a phrase as the Hindoos at least would 
use, and Chaldee documents cannot be tried by a Hebrew 
standard. Mr. George Smith's curious communication, which 
was marked by very great literary ability, excited the deepest 
interest, and drew forth from Mr. Gladstone, who was present, a 
speech about the early world, Homer, and the influence of the 
Phoenigians (who are themselves traced back by Herodotus to the 
head of the Persian Gulf) over Greek civilisation, in which he declared 
that all the slowly accumulating knowledge of the East, instead of 
tending to unsettle his faith in the sacred documents, tended 
greatly to confirm it. For our own parts, we should say these dis- 
coveries tend to establish the existence of historic germs in the 
oldest documents of the Bible, but also to show by the variety of 
the discovered versions that the traditions of the Hebrews on the 
subject are historically on a par with the parallel traditions of other 
races of the same regions, not different from them in kind; in 
other words, that these new traditions take up a decidedly threat- 
ening, not a confirmatory, attitude towards the orthodox theory of 
verbal inspiration. 


Mr. Horace Greeley died on Saturday. Originally a com- 
positor, he started the Tribune in 1841, and in thirty years made 
it one of the most important papers, and himself possible candi- 
date for the Presidency. He was the antithesis of Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, who merged himself in his paper, while the Tribune was 
merely Mr. Greeley in print. He was not an able man in the 
ordinary sense of the word, being viewy, inordinately credulous 
about new ‘ isms,” and very vain; but he was very lucid, very 
detached, and possessed a keen sense of humour. The rebuke toa 
man who called himself self-made, ‘* that God then was relieved of 
a great responsibility,” was, we believe, originally his, as was 
certainly this hit at the morals of the age. A city missionary 
asked him for a subscription ‘‘to help in saving a few 
souls.” Horace was a Universalist and lavishly liberal, 
but he turned round on the astounded applicant with 
a fierce rejoinder, ‘‘Get out, Sir! There arn’t half the men 
damned now-a-days that ought to be.” He was, we believe, per- 
fectly honest, though his mania for Protection rose occasionally so 
high that Free-traders attributed it to personal interest in certain 
protected interests. He could, however, make himself believe 
anything, Protection, or the moderation of the Democratic party 
included. 


The Times publishes a very important paper by M. Rayevski, a 
Russian who has lived two years at Tashkend. He main- 
tains that all the sovereigns, aristocracy, and people of the 
Khanates are heartily hostile to Russia, mainly on religious grounds. 
M. Rayeveki makes of this hostility a reason for conquerors, but 
fails to see how greatly it adds to the difficulties of the conquest. 
One of its effects has been to spread among the Mussulmans of 
India an idea that Russia, which is always hostile to the Sultan, 
and which does not in Central Asia scruple to seize mosques for 
military purposes, is at war with Mohammedanism as a creed. In 
that case Indian Mussulmans would stand heartily, as against 
Russia, with the British, and to attempt an invasion would be to 











| hurl armies into a lake of fire. With genuine Mussulman feelj 

| ia our favour, the Indian Government:could reply to Russian 
| memaces by blows which would terminate the Russian Empire in 
| Asia, possibly for ever, and certainly for a century. An English 
| Resident at Samarcand,. with the Calcatta Treasury and the 
Sympathy of all Mussulmans behind him, would be the most 
| dangerous opponent Russia ever had. Of course it is possible to 
| exaggerate religious feeling, but it is an element in the question 
| which should not be overlooked. 


Mr. Lowe took the chair on St. Andrew's Day (this day week), 
at a dinner held at St. James’s Hall, to celebrate the 208th anni. 
versary of the foundation of the Scottish Corporation Charity, 
and was very amusing, giving a certain freshness even to the most 
hackneyed toasts, and remarking, when he proposed the Charity 
itself, that it dated back almost from the union of England with 
Scotland, and was much needed then, if he might judge from the 
story of Richie Moniplies (in the ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel”), and 
making it a new merit of the Charity that, like most Scotch 
charity, it was not “indiscriminate.” Mr. Lowe was indeed quite 
eloquent during his appeal for funds on the circumstances entirely 
beyond their own control which make men successful, who but for 
these circumstances might have been glad toreceive instead of giving, 
and should therefore give the more. In thanking the company 
for his own health, which was drunk with Highland honours, he 
was most entertaining on the advantages (never to be his, though 
he heartily wished they had been his) of a Scottish parentage. “] 
never observed that any Englishman would do anything for me 
because I was an Englishman. But, gentlemen, I have relations 
who are Scotchmen, and when these relations come to London, I 
observe that they always put up at a Scotch hotel, buy clothes at 
Scotch tailors, go to Scotch doctors, and, as far as they can, inyi- 
gorate the nationality of Scotland by confining their custom 
exclusively to Scotchmen.” Hence he felt strongly with Mr, 
Bedingfield, who, when he had saved George III. from a mob, 
and was asked what reward he would like, replied, ‘‘ I wish to God 
your Majesty would make me a Scotchman.” In fact, Mr. Lowe 
was so Scottish, so vigorous, and so amusing, that he fairly got his 
hand into the Scottish pocket, and the donations and subscriptions 
announced exceeded £2,000. Mr. Lowe would have succeeded 
as a preacher of charity sermons,—after Dean Swift's and Row- 
land Hill’s fashion. He would have taken at least their amount 
of license, and made good use of it too. 


Mr. Horsman spoke at Liskeard on Thursday, and spoke, as he 
himself remarked, concerning the Government and the last session, 
in a very different sense from that which he had taken a year 
ago. Then he had nothing but blunders to criticise, now he has 
nothing but successes to commend. 1871 was the most discredit- 
able session ever known, 1872 was a session to earn lasting honour. 
The Ballot Bill was good; the Mines’ Bill was good; the Licens- 
ing Bill was good. Next session he expected the twenty- 
fifth clause of the Education Act to go, religious education to 
be separated from secular education, realty to be put on 
the same footing as personalty, the transfer of land to be 
facilitated, and an Irish Education measure to be brought forward, 
of which he could only say that the people of this country woul¢ 
not accept it if it attempted to put the education of Ireland int 
the bands of the Roman Catholics,—Mr. Horsman probably mean 
if it put the education of Ireland into the hands of the Irish, Mr 
Horsman then went on to cap Mr. Glyn’s saying that he wouk 
willingly have paid three millions of money to buy peace wit 
America, by saying he thought it worth even thirty millions; am 
after a panegyric on the Colonial empire, and the remark that Dis 
establishment of the English Church was inevitable, but that the 
country and he himself are not ready for it yet, Mr. Horsman con- 
cluded a speech of which the leading feature was its extraordinary 
effort to discount thefuture. Since Mr. Horsman was a leading mem- 
ber of the Cave, he seems to have taken up a new line in politics. 
He used to try to resist the inevitable, now he tries to make the 
evitable inevitable by a sort of political second-sight. We wish 
politicians would try and make the right inevitable, instead of 
accepting their notion of thetinevitable as their test of right. 


The Cork election has ended in the return of the Home Rule 
candidate, Mr. Ronayne, by a considerable majority ; but the 
Conservative, Mr. Pim, polled so large a vote, that had the seat 
been contested by a good Gladstonian Liberal instead of a Con- 
servative, there is fair reason to suppose the Home Ruler would 
have been rejected. Mr. Ronayne polled 1,883 votes against 
1,110 for Mr. Pim, giving the former a majority of 773. At the 








last election Mr. Maguire polled 1,894 votes, and Mr. Murphy, 
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1 
in Cork the 
Conservatives have reason to think that secrecy favours Conserva- 
tism. 

A letter to the Times of Tuesday, from the succ 
Conservative candidate at Derry, Mr. Lewis, brings out 
one or two remarkable results of election by Ballot. First, 
while all four candidates were in the field, their actual pledges 
added together amounted to 700 more than the constituency (who 
oumber 1,400); in other words, at least half the constituency must 
have pledged their votes twice, unless we prefer to suppose that a 

uarter of it pledged them four times ;—wheuce we deduce the moral 
that the Ballot does lead to lying, as we said it would. The Home 
Rule candidate, says Mr. Lewis, was much the greatest sufferer 
by unredeemed pledges, polling only a very small fraction of his 
promises, and this, though in Mr. Lewis’s opinion the Roman 
Catholic priests put no pressure on the voters to vote for Mr. 
Palles (the Irish Attorney-Genera!). Finally the Ballot, so far 
from operating (in Ireland) to case abstention from voting, yielded 
a number of 1,324 voters out of 1,499 oa the register. Mr. Hors- 
man said in his speech on Thursday at Liskeard, that the Ballot 
was the logical sequence of household suffrage, and followed it as 
necessarily as a dog’s tail follows a dog,—to which we may add 
that in Ireland, if we may judge from our experience hitherto, 
the tail will, as Lord Dundreary says, not only follow the dog, but 
wag him too. 


The Times prints a memorandum from Captain Tyler, inspect- 
ing officer to the Board of Trade, and recently employed to 
investigate the condition of Irish Railways. He is entirely in 
favour of tha State absorption of all Railways throughout the 
United Kingdom, a change ‘* which would be of incalculable benefit 
to the country.” Only 100 companies now remain, and only 28 
possess four-fifths of the entire traffic, and the tendency is towards 
still greater amalgamations, ‘‘ which will assimilate the evils 
without the merits of Government departments,” and seek 
to obtain a maximum of profit out of a minimum of 
service. Effective State control is impossible, and the only 
alternatives are separate management by the State in the interest 
ofthe community, and separate management by the Companies 
in the interest of their shareholders,”—or rather, their officials. 
,Captain Tyler is decidedly opposed to taking over the Irish 
Railways, except as parts of a complete scheme, but of course 
‘his meinorandum does not bind the Cabinet. 


Mr. Bruce, last Friday, received a large deputation of work- 
men who came to protest against the high price of provisions. 
Their ideas were that the land was in too few hands, 150 persons 
owning half the country, and 30,000 the whole of it—a mistake, as 
Mr. Bruce pointed out—that foreign cattle were shut out too 
rigorously, that land used for game preserving might grow food, 
that deer forests endangered social order, and that the coal- 
owners’ monopoly raised the price of coal. Mr. Bruce, after ex- 
pressing his admiration of the conduct of the working classes 
ander great privation, said Government would take off more 
taxes on food when practicable, that ‘‘ Government hoped soon to 
relieve some of the evils relating to land,” that the feeling of 
Parliament about the Game Laws was improving, that the price 
of coal would cure itself, and that he was much impressed by the 
views urged upon him by the workmen. Considering how 
erroneous some of these views are, that bit of soft-sawder might 
have been spared, but the sentence about the land is unmistakable. 


In 1869 we expressed our great fear that the choice of Dr. 
Hayman as Head master of Rugby School, by a Board of ‘Trustees 
whose term of office was shortly to expire, was a mistake which 
would bear evil fruit. Even the old Board of Trustees had 
Some reason to think so, for before they went out of office 
they refused, after a full hearing, to remove Mr. Scott, one of the 
under-masters, against whom Dr. Hayman had made bitter com- 
Plaints. But the new Board of Trustees, which contains at least 
six of the members of the old Board, some of them strong Conser- 
vatives, must have had still further reason to regret the choice made, 
as they have just passed a resolution, somewhat strangely and, 
a8 we think, most improperly made public, in relation to this serious 
quarrel, to the following effect :—‘ The Governing Body, upon a 
review of all that has taken place between Dr. Hayman and Mr. 
Scott, desire to express their conviction that the course taken 
throughout by Dr. Hayman in dealing with Mr. Scott has not 
been marked by that spirit of justice which the circumstances of 
the case required. They regret extremely that charges against 
Mr. Scott, which have been shown to rest on no foundation, have 








863, but the Conservative candidate polled only 753. Certainly, | been withdrawn only on compulsion, and that no apology has 
. Ballot has not told in favour of Home Rule, and the | been offered, as the Governing Body understand, for the serious 


evil which the statement of such charges has occasioned to Mr. 
Scott, or for the heavy pecuniary loss which the prohibition to 


essful | “Ke private pupils has inflicted upon him, on account of personal 
“| reasons which will not bear examination. 


If Dr. Hayman is not 
prepared to act in future in a spirit of cordial good-will towards 
Mr. Scott, the Governing Body think it is due to the interests of 
the school that Dr. Hayman should lose no time in retir- 
ing from the office of head master.” In regard to this 
resolution, published by the Jali Mail on Tueaday,—and by 
the Times on Wednesday with an invitation to Dr. Hay- 
man’s friends to state his side of the case,—total silence has 
been maintained by the head master’s party, if he has one, 
Everyone is saying however, (and very justly, as we think), that no 
governing body could be warranted in passing (and publishing) 
such a resolution as that ; since any conduct that could have war- 
ranted them in doing so, must have made it their duty quietly 
to dismiss the head master. Every just code admits of executing 
an official offender, but none of retaining him in office while 
paralysing his arm. 


This day week died at Naples, in the 92nd year of her age, 
Mary Somerville, the greatest mathematician among women. She 
had been working a problem in quaternions,—a branch of mathe- 
matics, both abstruse and new, of which many living senior wrang- 
lers have no knowledge,—on the day of her death. She died 
quietly in her sleep, so that it was difficult to know when she died. 
Early in life she recast for English students Laplace's ‘‘ Mécanique 
Céleste,” and Sir Henry Holland records of this work in his letter 
to Wednesday’s Times that Laplace (without knowing, of 
course, that he was mentioning the same woman under different 
names) once said that he had been thoroughly understood in Eng- 
land by only two persons, and both these were women, Mrs. 
Greig and Mrs. Somerville. Mary Fairfax married first Captain 
Greig, son of High Admiral Greig, of the Russian Navy, an offi- 
cer distinguished under the Empress Catherine, by whom she had 
one son, Mr. Woronzow Greig; and next her cousin, Dr. Somer- 
ville, by whom she had three daughters, two of whom survive. 
She received from the hands of Sir Robert Peel a pension of £300 
a year, the greater part of which may, we hope, be retained by her 
daughters, who are as dependent on it now, we believe, as they 
were in their mother’s life-time. Mrs. Somerville has been 
a real benefactor to British science,—her admirable physical geo- 
graphy has only just been chosen the text-book of the Government 
colleges in India,—and the welfare of the family of such a 
woman should not be indifferent to the State. Mrs. Somerville, 
with all her great scientific attainments, was no sceptic. An inti- 
mate friend of her’s states in a contemporary that in her last letter 
she declared that ‘* she had never had a doubt of immortal life,” and 
in her last published volume,—we believe, on microscopic dis- 
covery,—she speaks of God ‘as great in great things, greatest in 
the least.” Her life was not ambitious, except in its thirst for know- 
ledge, but it was what ambitious lives seldom are,—truly great. 


The Oxford University preachers lately have not un- 
naturally referred a good deal to the Athanasian Creed. Mr. 
Plumptre, on the 3rd November, insisted very justly that even 
the advocates of the Creed prove by their “ explanations, 
formal or rhetorical, that the language of its da 
or cursing clauses is in itself untenable.” And Dr, Pusey 
last Sunday, in pleading for the Creed, illustrated curiously 
enough Mr. Plumptre’s assertion, when he asked,—* Will 
any soul be lost, heathen, idolater, heretic, or in any form 
of hereditary unbelief or misbelief, if in good faith he was what 
he was, living up to the light which he had, wheresoever it came, 
and repenting him where he did amiss? All Christendom would 
answer you, God forbid! He would not be ‘ saved by that law 
which he professeth,’ but he would be saved in it, by the one love 
of God the Father Who made him, and of God the Son Who 
redeemed him, and God the Holy Ghost Who drew, and in his 
measure sanctified him.” What puzzles us is, why men who thiak 
thus with Dr. Pusey are so bitter against making the Creed say to 
ordinary ears what they think it really means. Grant our stupidity 
in not being able to understand that the sweeping denunciations 
do not apply at all to most of the people to whom they seem to 
apply,—yet why not condescend to our stupidity, and make the 
words express to everybody what they express to the initiated? 
Is the Creed a charm or a spell, that any merely verbal change 
in it should be thought so fatal ? 


Consols were on Friday 91} to 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. in Tenses auieak and that it has “rights ~ en eae 


———— classes of employés which it has not against others, and we 
THE LIMITATIONS ON THE RIGHT OF STRIKING. | should divide the classes thus. Wherever the trade is whol] 
RE all Strikes to be treated alike? That is the point the | or partly private, the public has either no rights—as, for 
public has now to decide, and upon which it appears for | instance, over coach-painters, or glass-engravers, or acrobats. 
the moment unable to make up its mind, or keep it, when | whom it can dispense with, or supersede—or had better not on 
made up, steady for twenty-four hours together. Till this them, as over bakers, who supply a necessity but can be ree 
year the public thought that it had resolved upon a course, placed ; but wherever the trade is based on a universal and 
and perhaps it had; but the events of the past six months | indispensable necessity either of health, or order, or civilisation 
seem to have shaken all its resolutions into ‘pie.’ Upto 1872, | then it has rights, and, in due moderation, had better use 
we take it, the electors and their representatives, taught by an | them. That principle is a fundamental one, and arises 
experience of thirty years, had come to the conclusion that | from the very constitution of society, but the argument for 
strikers and strikes were to be let rigidly alone, to begin as|it has in England and to-day a separate source of strength. 
they might, and end as they best could. Terrorism must be |The proof that the community has rights as against the 
prevented, if necessary by soldiers, as recently in the iron|men is that it claims and exercises them very severely ag 
district, and an individual who broke his contract must be | against their employers and officers. The Railway Companies 
fined for doing so; but there should be no further laws | are not allowed to strike under very severe penalties ; the Gas 
against combinations, and no pressure of opinion against those | Companies may not refuse gas; the Water Companies may not 
who combined. The employers and the employed were to | turn off the supply of water; the Municipalities may not 
fight it out, and arrive at a compromise in the English fashion leave the towns without police; the Board of Works may 
after the battle had ended, instead of before it had begun. | not leave London with choked sewers. Everybody who sup- 
This resolve of the public mind, the result of long and weary | plies necessities which can be supplied only by corporate 
but educating experience, was so settled that it stood the tre-| action, is regulated and controlled by law, and there 
mendous strain of the Engine-drivers’ strike—though even then |is, therefore, no injustice whatever, but even-handed 
with the reserve that the trains must not stop, or the scientific | justice, in controlling their men, more especially as the high 
soldiery would be called in—and of the immense experiment | rate of wages is secured to the men by the Acts ensuring a 
involved in the Nine Hours’ movement, which was in some trades | monopoly to their employers. We press this argument not be- 
a revolution, but which was carried without very serious dis- | cause we want it, for we maintain the absolute right of the 
turbance. The resolve was, we believe, as far as it went, most | State to control anybody whose proceedings affect its well- 
thoroughly sound. Laissez-faire is a very unscientific and being; but because it will be appreciated by the men them- 
even brutal method of action, but as regards the “social | selves, who in their cooler moments at all events, ask only for 
question,” it works well; allowing opposing forces to hurt each | impartiality. If, therefore, we ask that strikes be regulated in 
other, and compromise with each other, or like the stockingers, | certain cases; that the liberties of policemen, who can leave the: 
agree with each other, without endangering the authority of cities at the mercy of criminals; and of gas stokers, who can place 
the State or the general peace of the community. The usin darkness; and of engine-drivers, who can stop our commu- 
“strikers and the struck always in the end arrive at some nications ; and of postmen, who can arrest our trade; and of 
modus vivendi, and the social revolution—for it is nothing less water engineers, who can kill us with thirst ; and above all, of 
—goes on in the English way, by fits and starts, through rough- sewer-fitters and plumbers, who can spread pestilence by sudden 
and-tumble battles, and without bloodshed or organisations | strikes, be slightly curtailed, we ask only that they should be 
too dangerous to be endured. During the last twelve | placed in the position their employers already occupy. The 
months, however, the public mind has once more be-/ extent and method of that curtailment is matter for Parlia- 
come doubtful as to the wisdom of its decision, and | mentary discussion, but our own opinion is fixed, definite, and 
even shows symptoms of recoiling from it, in what) we hope intelligible. We would pass a general law that every 
might prove a very dangerous way. That mind had been employé of the State, or of any company enjoying a State 
shaken, as we have said, by the Engine-drivers’ strike, which, | monopoly, or of any contractor serving the State in war time, 
but for the prudence of all concerned, might have been a/ shall be held bound to give one month’s notice of resignation, 
serious quarrel ; it had been irritated by the Bakers’ strike, an | and to serve well during that month, under penalty of a fine 
odd affair, which looked exceedingly formidable and turned | equal to three months’ pay or one month’s strict imprison- 
out to be of no importance at all; and it was fairly overset by | ment. The State, of course, has the right to go much farther 
the strike of the Metropolitan Policemen. That had hardly | than that,—it would have the right, for example, to “con- 
been ended, and ended happily—a fact to be carried where | scribe”’ shipwrights in case of war, and to shoot them for re- 
nothing e- v is carried, to Mr. Bruce’s credit,—when this | fusal to obey orders; but as we enforce all such rights against 
strike of tie Gas-stokers began, and threw the respect- | employers with mildness and through fines, so we would also 
able classes fairly off their balance. We never remem- | enforce them against the men, in the same way and through the 














ber to have seen opinion so unanimous, or so deaf, or'| 
employers so ready to resort to extreme measures. The com-_ 
munity is half inclined to hang a stoker or two, rather than | 
be pestered with dim light, and forgets entirely that, grossly | 
wrong as the men have been in striking suddenly, they are | 
fighting a wholly disinterested battle for others, not them- 
selves; and that entirely right as the Companies are in claim- | 
ing a power of dismissal, they would be equally in the wrong 
in depriving the public of light, in order to use their power | 
against prominent Union delegates. If there is to be 
subordination there must also be justice, and the first, 
condition of justice is this,—that the corporation called the | 
Company, or the capitalist, shall deal fairly and respectfully 
with the corporation called “the Men ;” shall treat the Unionas 
an organisation, and not as a foe of the human race; shall not 
denounce spitefulness, while showing itself spiteful. The two 
bodies are to make their contract upon equal terms, and on the 
implied condition of keeping it, so that, for example, no 
company shall be abandoned because it has a particular share- 
holder, and no man dismissed because he has joined a par- 
ticular corporation of the men. The shareholders have no 
more right to dismiss John Brown because he is an active 
Unionist, than the Unionists have to strike against John 
Smith because he is a shareholder always pleading for cheap 
work. The public, attacked in its home comforts, has been too 
deaf about this, and has heard only the counter-argument, 
equally true, that the men have been unreasonably peremptory. 
While, however, we hold that the community is in this 








same process; though, as the men cannot fight law-suits, we 
would use quicker and more summary Oourts,—the Magistrates, 
where fees are not required. The men seem to fancy their 
liability to the Magistrates’ jurisdiction is very unfair, but 
where else would they stand on an equal footing with their 
employers? Are they honestly craving to employ lawyers, and 
pay fees, and wait a year for a decision? The rule would 
certainly be most lenient, and it would, in the majority of 
cases,—we should say in all, except the possible one of a water 
strike,—be amply sufficient for the protection of the public. 
A month’s notice would enable any department or company, 
or contracting firm, to bring up sufficient hands for the 
work imposed upon it by the State, and that is all 
the community would find it expedient to demand. The 
case must be very desperate,—indeed, we should have said 
it was impossible, but that we have known one reserved 
case,—when the right to strike must be abolished as well 
as the right to mutiny ; when, that is, men must be had, and 
neither money nor patriotism would bring them after a month’s 
delay. But such desperate cases had best be met when they 
arise, and with the exceptional means every State must on 
occasion use. 

So strongly do we feel the justice of our position, that we 
cannot help believing it will appeal to the moral sense of 
the men themselves. Here is John Smith, gas-stoker of 
the first-class, claiming, though his labour is only half-skilled, 
that is, can be learned without a long apprenticeship, to be 
paid 40s. a week,—that is, more than the average wage of a 
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printer, perhaps of all workmen not practising anart the one who | the interest of patriotism and of the discipline of the Army,” 
is most strictly a “skilled” man. He receives the wages because | would probably be persuaded to accept a post for which he has 
the community, by exempting his employers from competition, but one qualification. His hold over the Army would ensure 
has made them very rich, yet he claims the right which his ' order, while, as the Marshal is no politician, the Right would 
employers, the company, do not possess, to leave that com- control the Government and the Assembly and the elections, 
munity in darkness at his own discretion. Where is the com- and would gradually secure a majority favourable to Monarchy. 
mon fairness, to say nothing of the considerateness, of such a| At all events, they would forbid Radical speeches, put down 
claim as that? The gas-stoker may urge that without it his the Press, hand over education to the Church, and confine 
right to strike is abolished ; but we deny that it is abolished, | high office in the State, in the Departments, and in the Army 
though iis regulated down to the level of his employer's | to the Right. 

right. He can go elsewhere at his own discretion after one| The scheme is ingenious, and has been carried so far by the 
month’s notice, or if the cause is worth it, go with-| vote of Thursday, that men expected the President either to 
out notice on payment of a fine. He is just as free as his | resist or to resign at once, to appeal to the country or strike 
employer, indeed more free, for the latter must either go on, | a coup d'état, to do something dramatic in fact, but that is 
or lose property as well as dividend. All that the stoker loses | not the policy which recommends itself to the keen old Parlia- 











is the right to punish the public whose favour swells his| mentarian. He believes that there is no hurry, that the 

Constituent Committee, being so large, will debate a good deal 
and quarrel a good deal and consume much time ; that he can 
appear before them and tell them many things they do not 
| know; that when they report there must still be debate in which 
he can intervene with effect ; and that he can either divide the 
Right—which may be a diamond of a party, but presents, 
like other diamonds, a good many angles of cleavage—or at 
the worst, postpone final action till the beginning of January. 
During the month thus gained, all France will be stirred, the 
Prefects dreading supersession by candidates of the old noblesse ; 
all Frenchmen will be warned of a coming catastrophe; all 
electors will besiege their representatives; it will rain petitions ; 
the great cities will express their fears and resolutions, the De- 
partments will sign addresses; and resignation, if it must ulti- 
mately come, will attract the notice, perhaps excite the conster- 
nation, of the entire people. It will be just as possible then as now 
to resort to extra-legal measures, but M. Thiers hopes to aveid 
them, and either to divide or to defeat his enemies by excellent 
Parliamentary tactique and by the legal pressure of —_ 
opinion, and we are not sure but he is right. It would be 
perfectly fair for him, under the circumstances in which he is 
placed, possessing an immense majority in the country, but defied 
by a majority in the Assembly, to postpone legality to constitu- 
tional principle, dissolve the Assembly by decree, call a new 
one, avowedly Constituent as well as Representative, and as his 
first measure propose a Bill of indemnity for himself, with a 
three months’ term of office. Such a right of appeal must 
exist morally in any country governed by universal suffrage, 
or the Assembly would be justified in voting itself perpetual 
and irresponsible, as our own Long Parliament virtually did 
when it abolished the King’s right of dissolution. It would be 
folly in such a case to talk of legality, which would have been 
destroyed by a visible usurpation but little more flagrant than 
the claim of these gentlemen of the Right to avoid an appeal 
to their constituents. But if the President still believes that 
he can succeed without recourse to measures even apparently 


wages, in order to coerce the employer whom he has voluntarily 
contracted to serve. That is not a right of liberty, but an 
unjust claim which ought to be repudiated, and in practice 
will be repudiated by means much sterner than those we have 
suggested as expedient. The alternatives are liability to a 
fine, which if the men were visibly in the right the magistrate 
would make a nominal one; or a lock-out against all men be- 
longing to a Union, that is between regulated liberty and 
serfage. Which do the men prefer ? 





M. THIERS AND THE RIGHT. 


THIERS believes that time is on his side, and intends 
M « to wait until the impracticable character of the Right 
is fully visible to France, or until that party, which is just 
now possessed with a fury of impatience, commits some 
striking error. This is, we believe, the explanation of the 
President’s apparent indecision and submissiveness; and we 
are assured, on authority we have rarely found mistaken, that 
the situation of parties is in this wise. The party which for 
want of a better name, we call the Right—though it is 
composed of many fractions—and which commands a majority 
in the Chamber, has been inspired with a resolution and a 
moral courage foreign to its character by downright fright, 
and its consequence, a passion of fury like that which seized 


the same party just after the Restoration, and led to the! 


So high is the Radical tide rising in | 


horrible White Terror. 

the provinces, that the electors are beginning to send up to 
the Conseils-Généraux men belonging to M. Gambetta’s 
“couche sociale,” or new social stratum, men whose | 
first claim to support is not their Liberalism or their | 
devotion to M. Thiers, but their freedom from all | 
restraints of birth, fortune, or academic culture. 





All| 
vacancies in the Assembly will, it is known, be filled by 
new men of a somewhat extreme type, men whom the Right | 
despise as well as dread, and whom they have therefore de- | 











cided to resist by exercising direct official pressure on the | doubtful; can secure a majority for his own plan, however 
elections. To secure this they must control the Home Office, | small; can prevent a White Terror without recourse to 
and they therefore as a first step proceeded on Monday to|the people; can even supersede General de Cissey by 
censure M, Lefranc, Minister of the Interior, for permitting |General Chanzy, and Marshal Macmahon by General Faid- 
the Municipalities to forward Republican addresses. M. | herbe—changes strictly within his legal authority, though 
Lefranc, who is not a very competent man, beaten by 305! possibly not within his actual power—his patience will 
to 299, gave in his resignation, which M. Thiers, who | enormously strengthen his position. It would be an immense 
does not specially love anybody except M. Barthelemy | advantage, not only to himself, but to France and the Re- 
St. Hilaire, his private secretary, after a discussion in the | public, to secure victory by obviously legal means, to terminate 
Cabinet, quietly accepted. The Right imagined, of course, | the era of coups d'état, and to convince all parties that the battle 
that the victory was theirs, and that their nominee, | can be fought out within the ropes,—so great an advantage 
understood to be M. Martel, would at once be appointed | that it is well worth the risk he is now running for its sake. 
Minister of the Interior; but M. Thiers, with his shrewd | It must never be forgotten that within the Assembly he has 
smile, nominated M. de Remusat, who is as unpalatable to them | no rival as a tactician, that he is by no means scrupulous 








as M. Lefranc, Minister ad interim. This disappointment 
increased the irritation of the Right, till it became per- 
ceptible to the correspondent of the 7imes, a sworn Monarchist, 
who telegraphed it to London ; and on Thursday the Bureaux 
voted a list for a Constituent Committee of Thirty, the 
majority placing on it nineteen men devoted to their opinions, 
—that is to the subjugation of M, Thiers, at any hazard. 
Having secured this majority, they will await the Report of the 
Committee, which is certain to be in favour of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility and the exclusion of M. Thiers from the Tribune, 
will carry it through the Chamber, and will then appoint a 
Ministry of the Right, with orders to make the elections sure. 
Should M. Thiers accept this new position, that of a clerk 
under a contemptuous employer, they will increase his term 
of office, and perhaps give him some sort of suspensive veto 
on new legislation ; but should he resign, they will offer the 
Presidency to Marshal MacMahon, who it is believed, “in 








in procuring votes, and that a majority of one in favour 
of a dissolution would terminate all difficulties, and 
restore France once more to her sovereignty over herself. She 
would send up an Assembly in which three-fourths of the mem- 
bers would have but two mandats, to establish the Republic 
and to obey M. Thiers. 

But it is said M. Thiers, who is at best only a Republican 
| of the morrow, finding the Right too strong, may accept them 
| in earnest, and govern through them instead of through the 
Left Centre, and so make the victory of the Right secure. 
That would be possible were the Right as moderate as 
English Whigs, or for that matter, English Tories, and pre- 
pared to accept any reasonably conservative form of Republican 
Government, but this is not the case. The party has - 
the bit between its teeth, and once in possession of power, 
no more respect M. Thiers’ pledge given toi he representa- 
tives of the great cities when they threatened in Paris 
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setting up the Commune, than they would respect a Com- 
munist decree. M. Thiers has, in his very last speech, ac- 
knowledged and explained this pledge, and has declared that 
although not binding upon the Assembly, it is absolutely 
binding upon himself. 
Monarchy is honourably possible. The Right would be cer- 
tain to drive him from this pledge, and to insist either 
upon the proclamation of the Monarchy, or upon such a 
series of measures against the Right as would be a virtual 
abrogation of the pledge. Then the Right stands pledged 
to the Clericals, and though M. Thiers is in politics in- 
clined to favour their pretensions, he does not hold their 
ereed, is not enthusiastic for their schemes, and would 
resent with. the whole force of an imperious will their 
incessant interference. And finally, he stands pledged 
to a policy which he has repeatedly declared to be the 
only one for France,—to a Republic without ostracism ; and 
it is on ostracism that the members of the Right are 
bent. M. Thiers cannot follow them. He might, perhaps 
would be their master, but he cannot become their too], and 
must, when the supreme hour arrives, either retire leaving 
France to be governed by a party without a Man, a party 
obliged to entrust the executive to an average sort of soldier, 
or appeal by legal means, or extra-legal means, or illegal 
means, to the only conceivable arbiter, the sovereign electorate 
of France. Meanwhile, he may be right in waiting, in post- 
poning the final struggle, in letting the runaway horse exhaust 
himself, and in issuing as his order of the day the unheroic 
but extremely useful apophthegm, “ Patience, and shuffle the 
ecards.” That evidently is the cue he has given, for at Versailles 
there is among officials but one air, that of extreme surprise 
that any one should think that anything signified to anybody 
in the least. 


DR. PLAYFAIR 





AND THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION. 

BR. LYON PLAYFAIR is an authority on University 
questions to whom every educated man listens with the 
expectation of instruction. He is not merely a man of grasp 
and culture, but he is a man of ‘strong popular sympathies. 
He has ple ied heartily for the University opportunities 
of the very poor, and in a recent debate spoke with the 
most cordial praise of the Scotch system, which opens a 
University education to all the abler sons even of peasants 
and artisans. Yet, like many another politician, when he 
comes to speak of Ireland, a change comes o’er the spirit of 


were to be the monopoly of the middle and higher classes. 
Not merely so, but he actually puts aside the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland, in a very large degree of course 
peasant-born, as adequately provided for by the narrow 
means and necessarily inadequate system of the semi- 
naries for priests at Maynooth and elsewhere, where no degrees 
can be given. He assumes that we may exclude the priests’ 
needs altogether from our consideration when speaking of the 
requirements of University Education. In his letter to 
the Times of last Saturday, Dr. Lyon Playfair, after 
putting forth statistics into the controversy concerning 
which we do not intend to go, as we do not believe 
that they affect the question at issue, mentions that, 
judging by the experience of England and Scotland, about 
one-fifth of the total number of lads at secondary schools, 
i.¢., of the middle-class boys, might be expected to go to 
the University. He admits that the number of lads in these 
secondary schools is about 6,000 of each creed, Catholic and 
Protestant, and argues that of these at least 1,200 might be 
expected to get a University training. The 1,200 Protestants 
are, he says, found in the Universities, Trinity College, 
and the Queen’s Colleges; but of the 1,200 Catholics, only 
800 (and he appears to be over-rating the number) are found 
there. Where, then, are the others ? The others, he thinks, are 
at the priests’ seminaries. ‘The Roman Catholic system re- 
quires that they should be taught apart, and hence they do 
not go to the Universities.” Dr. Playfair, therefore, cheerfully 
concludes that as he does not see the sources whence “a large 
or even a respectable accession to Roman Caiholic students 
ean be obtained for the Irish Universities,” it is unjustifiable 
“to revolutionise a University system which is doing good 
work, and into which all its friends are willing to introduce 
judicious reforms.” We cannot help thinking that the wish 
is father to the thought. Dr. Playfair dislikes so excessively 
the Roman Catholic restraints on science, that he cannot 
endure to believe that if you could remove the pre- 


No compromise between him and | 


sent grounds of the distrust of University teaching in Ireland 
any considerable number of Roman Cathelics would be found 
to avail themselves of the new privileges. Yet it is danger. 
ous work and bad statesmanship to keep up what five. 
sixths of the people of a country declare to be a great bar to 
the higher education, on the strength of evidence satisfacto 
only to the other sixth and its Protestant allies, that even if the 
bar were removed it would be of no real avail. And, indeed, 
| we altogether deny that the present University system ig 
| working so well that the changes proposed would be in any 
degree likely to injure,—we believe they would greatly 
stimulate,—it. 
But to keep to the one point of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s letter on 
which the Zimes of Thursday lays so much stress,—the large 
| proportion of Catholics who are drafted from the secondary 
| schools into the priesthood, and who can have therefore, says 
| Dr. Playfair, no part in the reformed University system. Let us 
admit, even, that the Roman Catholic system,—which dates, by 
the way, no farther back than the Council of Trent,—favours, 
| for it does not require, the system of separate seminaries for 
| the priesthood. How would that prevent a very considerable 
| number of Irish priests from being educated for a degree in 
Arts, if the examination for that degree were of a kind which 
need not alarm the Roman Catholic authorities? Grant even, 
what there is no occasion to grant, that the seminaries would 
| not be removed to Dublin, so that during the period in 
| which the general education of the candidates for priesthood 
| was being acquired, they could attend the best University classes 
| of Catholic teachers intended to prepare for the degree. Sup- 
| posing that this were so,—and we do not believe it would be by 
|any means generally so,—for Catholic priests frequently in 
| England, and not unfrequently in Ireland, receive a great part 
| of their general education with laymen,—yet what greater bene- 
| fit could we confer on Ireland than to induce the Roman Catholic 
| authorities so to enlarge the training of the priesthood as to 
| fit a large number of them for the degree in Arts before they 
apply themselves to their more special theological studies? 
The usual custom is for the candidates for the priesthood to 
enter a seminary at about sixteen and to receive ordination at 
| twenty-four. Of these eight years the first three are neces- 
‘sarily spent in great measure in general training, and onee 
/open an Irish degree without any “taint” on it to all Irish 








students, and we should find the ambition of the Irish priesthooll --*— 


| for social influence and the status of men of learning, bringing 
up numbers of the candidates for the degree, which they could 
easily earn at the age of nineteen or twenty, so leaving five, 


“this dream, and he writes as if a University education | or at least four, complete years for strictly theological studies. 


Not only so, but we should have plenty of young men reserving 
| the expression of their wish to enter the priesthood until after 
| they had taken their degree, when of course the authorities of 
| the seminaries would admit them to the theological course 

at the point to which they would have attained had they 
| entered the seminary as boys. Such candidates for the priest- 
hood as these would have had the full benefit of a genuinely 

liberal education in common with laymen, and is it for such 
men as Dr. Playfair to put impediments in the way of so great 
| an improvement of the ecclesiastical system in Ireland as 
| would be involved in the liberalising effect of a University 
| education on the Roman Catholic priesthood ? While the only 
| Irish University degree to be acquired implies an education 
thoroughly distrusted by the Roman Catholic authorities, it is 
‘of course wholly impossible to look for such results. But 
‘once establish a University system of which Roman Catholies 
| will not be jealous, and one of the greatest and most beneficial 
| of all the effects would be the liberalising influence it would 
exercise over the priesthood itself. 
| The simple fact of the case is that the frantic re- 
laction against fairness to Catholics which the Infallibility 
decree has produced is so hardening the hearts of Liberals, 
| that they are becoming blind to the very ends which they pro- 
fess to desire to promote. If it is of the highest importance 
that laymen should be liberally educated, is it not of still more 
| importance that those should be liberally educated whom we re- 
| gard as separated by their duties into a caste of narrow prepos- 
| sessions and unsoftened prejudices ? Are we going, in our 
terror of Roman Catholicism, to decree that it shall always 
‘keep the hard and narrow type which marks it in a country 
| where the priests are taken chiefly from the peasantry, and in 
‘that case get but a scratch education in the merest rudi- 
‘ments of human culture? The Roman Catholic system 
| favours seminarism for its priests, but it is the neglect of the 
| British Government which renders seminarism inevitable. Who 
| can expect that priests will prepare themselves to take a degree 
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» Nha nena taeche 
in a University which assumes training by non-Catholic 
historians in anti-Catholic text-books of history, and training 
in the psychology of Mill and Bain, without any consideration 
of the Catholic replies to those acute thinkers? Dr. Playfair 
and his party are really working against the cause of national 
education, evidently on the desperate assumption that educa- 
tion and Roman Catholicism are antithetical terms. We, on 
the contrary, hold that though in governing a Catholic country 
we should insult no genuine Catholic feeling, at the same time 
we ought to co-operate heartily with the most earnest of the edu- 
cational party, and so use that faith in culture which the tide 
of modern progress forces almost as much on Catholics as on 
Protestants, as to test the reality of Roman Catholic dogmas by 
bringing them into the closest contact with the highest know- 
ledge and philosophy of the day. We cannot do this without 
admitting the definite safeguards for which all true Catholics 
contend, and which in theory at least are not unreasonable; but 
even with these safeguards, the impression which a wide know- 
ledge and thorough culture make, we will not say on the 
faith of Roman Catholics, but on the exclusive mode of 
holding it, has never been small; and it is one of the first 
objects of true statesmen to gain the benefit of this softening 
and widening influence for the priesthood of the nation. 

Nor do we believe at all that the only benefit to be derived 
from a University system which Roman Catholics can heartily 
approve, will be confined to the priests. It is obvious on Dr. 
Playfair’s own figures, even more than on the corrections of 
some of those figures which Mr. Kavanagh and Dr. Lyons 
show in last Thursday’s Times to be in all probability need- 
ful,—corrections to which Dr. Playfair’s letter of Friday 
contains no adequate reply,—that the number of Catholics 
who choose learned professions other than the priesthood, 
is far beneath the number of Protestants. We believe this 
to be due simply to these facts, first, that till of late years 
the prizes open to Catholics in these professions have been 
much fewer, and next, that the present University system is 
unwelcome to Catholic feeling. The one cause is already 
fast disappearing, and the number of Catholics who enter 
learned professions is becoming relatively larger every year ; 

he other cause would disappear with the reform we are 
ath “Abvall evenis, it is the very blindness of Pro- 
dice to défend with fanatical zeal a barrier which, 
efficient or not, i believed by Roman Catholics 
in sons from the influence of the 
re.~ Nor is theré anything to show for the fears 
Playfair's party profess to entertain. Trinity 
College, Dublin, does a moderately good work for a very 
moderate number of the Irish people. There is no reason to 
suppose it would do less, if it were denuded of some of that 
superfluous wealth which it received as a national University, 
not as a University of any one creed. The Queen’s Colleges 
are hardly doing even a moderately good work. Their faculties 
of Arts at least are pretty well recognised by impartial obser- 
vers as failures. Neither the one institution nor the other 
provides a high education for the Catholic laity of Ireland, and 
80 their friends are compelled to maintain that no demand 
for that sort of education exists amongst them. It isa vicious 
assumption, even if it be true, for there is no pretence for keep- 
ing up an obstacle which, if it has any effect, has a mischievous 
effect. But it is in our belief as false an assumption as it is a 
vicious one, and we regret to see men to whom Great Britain 
owes a great debt of gratitude, devoting their energies to show 
that any class of people do not value and will not use the 
means of the higher education, in the hope of justifying what 
may be called hostile differential duties on the education of 
earnest Roman Catholics, and corresponding bounties on that 
of lax Catholics. We, for our parts, care more to get a little 
sound general culture into the strict Catholics,—the teachers 
of Catholic children,—than to polish to the last point the 
education of theological indifferentists who are Catholics only 
inname. Dr. Playfair in his letter to the Zimes of yesterday 
professes his deep regret that the Irish peasantry do not, like 
the Scotch peasantry, eagerly seek University culture. If he 
really feels the regret, he is bound to aid in removing the one 
insuperable obstacle to that change of feeling. 













THE SOOTTISH FARMERS’ REVOLT. 
ioe Scottish elections open a prospect which invites 
serious regard. They betoken a coming change in the 
character of the county representatives to be sent up from the 
North. In this statement we do not include the case of 
Orkney and Shetland, for no one knows what is doing there. 


A month ago, Str Peter Tait, the Limerick army clothier, 
sailed after his rival, Mr. Samuel Laing, away into the mists 
| that lie beyond John O’Groats; and the tidings that have 
| come back respecting either of them are extremely scant and 
'vague. A great hue and cry raised in London against Sir 
Peter after he had gone, accusing him of having once stood 
for an Irish constituency as a Tory, whereas he now presents 
himself as a man whose Liberalism is more ardent and trust- 
worthy than that of Mr. Laing, has been effectually disproved. 
There is no reason for impeaching his consistency ; the story, 
should it travel where he is, he will of course be able to rebut 
at once, and thus no harm will be done to his chances, —which 
| seem, in so far as there are materials for an opinion, to be 
|decidedly favourable. Both candidates have the advan 
of a local connection. The value of this make-weight 
enormous; for the islanders, carrying the fanaticism of 
national sentiment to an extreme, not only cherish a fond 
remembrance of their foreign origin, but express a determined 
jealousy of “Scottish intruders” who go among them 
in any other character than that of occasional visitors. A 
| paragraph lately fell under our eye containing a curious illus- 
| tration of this feeling. It related to the choice of a clergyman 
at Lerwick. According to the Scottish fashion, a congrega- 
tional meeting was held to arrange for the selection of a suit- 
able person. A vehement squabble arose, much akin to what 
might rage over the appointment of a Poor-Law Guardian or 
Town Councillor. In course of the wordy war, one energetic 
speaker denounced “ Scotchmen, especially Caithnessmen,” 
giving them to understand, “they were to have no power 
there’?! As being both Orcadians, the competing candidates 
will be able to propitiate this intolerant disposition. While 
thus upon an equal footing, Sir Peter Tait is strong in the 
good-will of those who have for many years controlled the 
representation. Time out of mind the seat has been held by 
a cadet of the Dundas family, the only occasion on which 
were defeated being when a self-made man, very much of 
Peter’s stamp, got in. Reasoning from experience, therefore, 
his return should be deemed certain. 

It is quite possible, however, to adopt an over-hasty con- 
clusion on this point. A revolt against any dictation or 
influence from above is precisely the salient feature which has 
started out with most noticeable prominence in connection 
with the pending contests for the adjacent counties of Forfar 
and Kincardine. An extraordinary change has passed upon 
the county representation of Scotland within the last ten 
years. ‘Till then, although the Burgh Members had long 
been Liberals to a man, the Whigs had no fixity of tenure in 
more than half a dozen counties. During that brief period 
the tables have been completely turned. At the last election, 
even where the supremacy of Tory landlordism escaped com- 
plete overthrow, it was so rudely shaken that scarcely an 
one doubts it must fall when next assailed. But the signifi. 
cance of this event has rather been misjudged, and what is 
happening on the north-east will open the eyes of the most 
inveterate believers in “ influence” to a perception of how the 
case really stands. The lesson taught with an emphasis 
which precludes misconstruction is, that the farmers have 
risen not merely against Toryism as such, but against land- 
lordism itself as a political power. Their whole proceedings 
are a resolute protest against any species of domination. They 
attach no value to landlord patronage, when put forward by 
way of recommending a candidate,—in their present temper, 
indeed, they appear apt to rush upon the other extreme, and 
to treat it with causeless jealousy as a disqualification ; they 
object with the utmost strenuousness to having their choice 
restricted to “‘large-acred squires,” and they peremptorily 
insist upon managing the business of the election as they see 
fit. In a word, they have fairly taken the bit between their 
teeth, and having got their heads free, they are not 
to be pulled up by sheer force, even could it be de- 
cently exerted. No doubt they specify certain distinct 
grievances as motives for their conduct. They wish pro- 
tection against game—or rather, the right to protect them- 
selves,—relief from the law of distress, which is much more 
grinding in Scotland than in England, and compensation for 
all suitable improvements of a nature to enhance the letting 
value of their farms. But underneath these equitable demands, 
and sustained by other considerations than the desire of draw- 
ing attention to them, there exists a deep-seated hankering to 
get quit of aristocratic and squirearchical tutelage, and to send 
up men of their own class as their spokesmen in Parliament. 
In both the cases under review the schemes favoured by the 











landed gentry have been thwarted or opposed ; in both applies 
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cations have been made to tenant-farmers to stand, upon the | of those who share them. There is, of course, talk of a Tory 
promise of a free return, and (in at least two instances) of a | trying to slip in between the two opponents; but it is mere 
salary large enough to repay outlays ; and in both, though the talk, for the professor of such a creed has not the ghost of a 
innovators may not succeed to their full liking, their assertion | chance. But, with the Ballot, Mr. Barclay’s prospects are 
of independence cannot fail to produce important consequences. | good. 
Its history is worth noting in some detail. 
Kincardineshire was represented for more than forty years THE DELAY OF JUSTICE. 
by an Arbuthnott, a sure vote, when any pressing emergency | [NOR once in our lives we find ourselves in thorough sympathy 
arose, on the Tory side. On the old Colonel’s death, the late | with Mr. Vernon Harcourt. He may be fighting for 
member, Mr. Dyce Nicol, the son of a local medical practi- his own hand, or wish to embarrass the Government as well 
tioner, who had made a fortune in India, was returned by 4/ as reform the Law, but in his letter of Tuesday to the Times 
sweeping majority against the Premier’s brother, Sir Thomas | upon the delay of justice he has right upon his side. The 
Gladstone, who sticks to his hereditary politics. Mr. Nicol | delay in administering civil justice in the Superior Courts— 
has been for some time in such poor health, that the|g delay visible, more or less, in all of them, and especially in 
probability of having to choose a successor has been long} the Appellate Courts—is becoming a scandal, and ought to be 
present to the minds of those interested. Arrangements remedied at once. The very first reason for organising a 
for a renewal of the contest were understood to be cut/ Government is that justice should be administered, and in 
and dry. Mr. Scott, of Brotherton, was the champion | cases like the sixteen mentioned by Mr. Harcourt it is not 
named on the Liberal side, an estimable and accomplished | administered, but virtually refused. Justice is not provided 
gentleman, who would make a thoroughly repectable M.P., Mr. | when a decision as to the ownership of £10,000 is given 
Baird, of Ury, a nephew of the rich ironmaster, was looked | twelve months after the case ought to have been heard, 
to as likely to do battle on the other side. When the vacancy | but only an alternative for justice, partially compensate 
arose Mr. Scott lost no time in issuing his address, while Mr. | ing the rightful owner of the property for the loss he 
Baird hied home in hot haste from Vienna, no doubt intent has sustained, a loss which may vary in extent from a mere 
upon a like proceeding. But meetings were held, Mr. Scott | loss of interest to a loss of credit involving ruin. Appealed 
was interrogated, his opinions upon the questions we have | cases are comparatively few, and usually important, but even in 
cited were voted unsatisfactory, and a committee was appointed | ordinary cases the delay is becoming so great, owing partly to 
to search for another candidate with convictions more advanced | the overplus of business, partly to the illness of the Judges, 
and of a firmer texture, it being an express instruction that a/ and partly to the imperfections of the system, that lawyers 
tenant should have the preference, The Committee were | begin to warn their clients that decisions cannot be hoped for 
baffled in their quest for such a person, but instead they have | within twelve months, and that the old dread of the law as an 
introduced Sir George Balfour, to whom we referred last | engine for ruining men’s fortunes is visibly reviving. The 
week. Drawn to him mainly by his relationship to Joseph | scandal is gross—as is also, we must add, though that 
Hume, whose nephew and son-in-law he is, they have found | ig not a new story, the scandal of the delays in criminal 
him a man of clear apprehension and bold ideas, not very well | trials, involving, as they often do, four or five months’ 
up in the details of those subjects about which they are speci-| imprisonment for the innocent—and it ought to be abated, 
ally solicitous, but with a very firm grip of their governing | and yet we begin to believe it will not be. The more steadily 
principles, and they have enthusiastically adopted him. Their | we look at the question, the more hopeless do we become of 
strength is such that Mr. Scott has retired from the field, | either a speedy or a complete remedy. There is a want of 
that Mr. Baird declines to enter it, and that Sir George is| motive power on the side of the Reformers. Law Reform, 
promised an unopposed return! Forfar has been as much a| even with the direct and limited object of securing quicker 
Whig county as Sutherland, thanks to the Panmure influence. | procedure, is a distasteful subject to almost all minds, and 
There has been no contest in it since the first Reform Act. apart from an abstract desire for justice, there is no movi 
A more unexceptionable candidate, according to the rule | force sufficiently strong to compel Parliamentary action of the 
of use and wont, than the gentleman who first came | rough and effective kind. The electors as a mass know 
before the electors could not readily be lighted on. Sir nothing and care nothing about the matter. They are 
James Ramsay possesses, in unusual measure and in happy | interested in criminal law and in law as administered 
combination, the qualities which go to furnish a representative jin the County Courts, but the civil procedure of the Superior 
of a superior cast. Even those things which are now imputed | Courts neither attracts nor excites them. We are not sure 
to him as a failing would, at no distant date, have been they do not enjoy its complexities, as adding to the slight 
treated as meritorious. At some of his earliest meetings he | interest of the drama. If by chance they are involved in 
was of course questioned about “hypothec”” and game. He / any suit, they have nothing to hope from reform, for it is 
answered with frankness and intelligence, explaining that on the | sure to come too late to do them any good ; and if they are 
score of principle he would not, for his own part, be disposed | not involved, they think they never will be, and regard the 
to go the length of abolition, but that, as he had no strong; whole matter as one for lawyers to arrange. The trading 
convictions on the matter, he would willingly vote as the| classes are interested, no doubt, but not to the point of 
electors might instruct. This declaration has been somewhat | pressing their representatives, who unpressed gladly rele- 
unfairly twisted into use as a handle against him. He has/| gate work they imperfectly understand to the profes- 
been represented as a man who does not know his own mind,|sion most concerned. And that profession is naturally 
who was capable of being squeezed into acquiescence by anyone | very half-hearted and conservative in the matter. Delays 
who could apply the screw, and so as being unworthy of the/do not ruin either barristers or solicitors, unless they 
post to which he aspires. After beating about in every direc-| are serious enough to prevent business coming into their 
tion, a candidate has been found to enter the lists against him | hands, and so many ideas have recently been started that they 
in the person of Mr. Barclay, who was lately defeated at Aber- | are full of new apprehensions, afraid of losing their holidays, 
deen. It was rather a rash proceeding on Mr. Barclay’s part | afraid of Local Superior Courts—the most formidable innova- 
to stand for that city, inasmuch as he has been very generally | tion yet talked of—afraid of some radical change which 
regarded as Mr. McCombie’s successor for the Western | would give them half their business to learn over again. At 
division of the county. But the recommendations | all events, they are not moving as they move when really 
that avail with the people of his own shire are such | interested and determined that a change shall be effected, and 
as to carry weight with their Forfarshire neighbours. He | that great motor is wanting to the cause. Parliament, if not 
has been prominent in conducting the agitation upon these | pressed either by the electors or the profession, will leave 
subjects that have been brought into question; he bore the| the matter in the hands of Government, and if we may 
chief part in those notable proceedings by which the Aberdeen | trust either to a priori reasoning or to the visible symptoms, 
graziers “stamped out” the cattle plague; and his ability | Government is not in earnest to press on reform. Naturally 
and energy are such as to render him a very formidable com-| such of the Ministers as understand the matter want an 
petitor. He has come forward in compliance with a requisi-| effective scheme, and an effective scheme would rouse all 
tion said to bear upwards of five hundred names; and his/ manner of opposition and discussion, and cause endless con- 
canvass is being presented with a briskness and vigour that are | sumption of time. One party among the reformers very justly 
of promising augury. We should be pleased by his success. | attributes the evil to the want of a Oode of Civil Procedure, 
Just as there would be a distinct advantage in having several | and Government is not prepared to undertake the task of 
capable and trusted members of the artisan class in the House forcing on Parliament a great measure which when ac- 
ef Commons, so it would be well that farmers should be | cepted would leave the immediate difficulty unremoved. 
able to make known their opinions and desires by the mouths} Another party declares, also very justly, that the system 
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of appeals wants thorough revision,—that is, in fact, that | account of the Deluge, concerning his love for Homer. “Every 
Government ought to recast Appellate Jurisdiction,—that is, | day,” he said, “ must begin for me with my old friend Homer,— 
deprive the Lords of an authority of which they are most the friend of my youth, the friend of my middle age, and of my 
jealous, absorb the Judicial Committee of Privy Council but old age, from whom I hope never to be parted as long as I 
just reorganised, and reconstitute all the higher Courts on some | have any faculties or any breath in my body.” That is 
new model. Another party wants, very justly, a thorough re-|a strong and almost a vehement expression of attachment, 
form in the arrangements of the Courts as to time, wants the but it is by no means an expression of exceptional attach- 
Courts to sit always as the London Magistrates’ Courts do, ment even among British statesmen. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
—that is, wants the Government to frighten the whole profes- own case it might perhaps be alleged that part of his 
sion about its holidays, which are sure under any reasonable love is due to the labour and research spent by him on 
arrangement to be seriously diminished. And finally,a fourth the study of Homer,—that he loves Homer not only for 
arty wants Government, very justly, to increase the number of | Homer’s sake, but for the same reason for which he loves old 
the Judges, so that an illness shall not shut up a Court ; and to | China and Wedgwood ware, for the same reason for which 
revise retiring pensions, so that Judges getting too old for work | men love their hobbies. But that explanation would, at all 
shall not impede justice by remaining on the Bench,—that is, | events, not apply to such evidence of a statesman’s delight in 
wants Mr. Gladstone to give up one of his very strongest views, | Homer as that of which Mr. Arnold not many years 
that the existing expenditure on judicial machinery is profligate reminded us in his essay on translating Homer. Mr. Arnold 
in amount and ought to be decreased. The plain truth of the quoted from Robert Wood’s book on the genius of Homer,— 
matter, meanwhile, seems to be that all four suggestions the book which Goethe praised so highly,—the story of a dying 
ought to be accepted and harmonised, and plans prepared for | President of the Council, Lord Granville, some ancestor, we 
getting the Codes, for establishing an appellate tribunal, for | suppose, of the present Lord Granville,—to whom Robert 
recasting the whole system of ‘“‘ Terms,” and for increasing the Wood went with a copy of that Treaty of Paris which concluded 
judicial staff, all at once, plans from which any Government the Seven Years’ War in 1762. “I found him,” said Mr. 
not under strong pressure would recoil, and from which | Wood, “so languid that I preferred postponing my business 
this Government will, we fear, shrink with a sort of antipathy, | for another time; but he insisted that I should stay, 
Lord Selborne is a new member of the Cabinet, and may bring | saying it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty, and 
it new strength ; but unless the strength is very great, he will repeating a passage from Sarpedon’s speech, he dwelled with 
hardly induce it to undertake such tasks with its Premier | particular emphasis on the third line, which recalled to his 
opposed to expenditure, its Chancellor of the Exchequer mind the distinguishing part he had taken in public affairs.” 
intent on reduction, its Attorney-General engaged on a new | The passage quoted was that in which Sarpedon says that if 
mortmain law and endless private business, and _ its! by avoiding peril it were possible to avoid old age and death, 
Solicitor-General markedly hostile to Law Reform alto-| “he himself would not fight in the first line of battle,” but 
gether. Difficult and disagreeable work, yielding no Parlia- | that since none can avoid the myriads of dooms which beset 
mentary result, is never in England done under such circum- | men, the true conclusion was to take no account of thege, but 
stances, and happy as we shall be to find ourselves mistaken, to say, “Let us go.” “His Lordship,” reported Mr. Wood, 
we do not believe that Government will do it. | “ repeated the last word,”—(/ouev, the word of command to go 
There is one other body in the State which is at least as | on),—several times, with a calm and determinate resignation ; 
much to blame in this matter as the Cabinet. If the House and after a serious pause of some minutes he desired to hear the 
of Lords were in the least the body it pretends to be—a/ Treaty read, to which he listened with great attention, and 
working legislative Chamber, with the experience and autho- | recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a dying 
tity of a great tribunal, and a special power of correcting the | statesman (I use his own words) ‘on the most glorious war, 
ilures of the Lower House—it would take up this matter of | and most honourable peace this nation ever saw.’” On which 
| Refortiyin earnest, ask its Speaker to produce the need-| Mr. Arnold remarks, “I quote this story, first, because it is 
‘very early in the Session, spend the time it now interesting as exhibiting the English aristocracy at its very 
6 wailing for measures from below in putting them height of culture, lofty spirit, and greatness, towards the 
g order, and send down a complete working plan of middle of the last century. I quote it, secondly, because 
_ “ieform for the Commons to accept or to reject. That plan, if \it seems to me to illustrate Goethe’s saying, which I 
© thoroughly discussed in public and by the profession, would | mentioned, that our life, in Homer's view of it, represents 
have, at all events, as fair a chance of being carried as any other | a conflict and a hell; and it brings out, too, what there is tonic 
Ministerial measure, and might even, under a special vote on ‘and fortifying in this doctrine.” And no doubt it was the 
the Standing Orders, be permitted to remain till the following | gloomy splendour of the passage, its defiance of approaching 
Session as a remanet, not requiring to be reintroduced, and | doom, which recalled it to Lord Granville’s mind, when he 
be passed then, after the thorough overhauling it would receive | struggled to fix an attention relaxed by the languors of death 
in the Recess. We cannot imagine work which would better | on a public duty. And this story illustrates powerfully one of the 
become the Lords, or tend more to relieve them from the | great charms of Homer for statesmen,—the very strong sense 
imputation of utter uselessness. They have the legal skill | of public duty which runs through the pictures of public life, 
among them, they have on such subjects as much sympathy | both on the side of the Greeks and the Trojans. Others have 
with the country as the Commons, and they have in a far felt the charm of Homer's fresh and vivid eye, the eye of him 
higher degree than the Commons an appreciation of the | who,— 
dignity necessary to great Courts. Any reform, moreover, must | “ Clearest-soul’d of men, 
begin with them, because anyone conceivable must terminate Saw ‘ the wide prospect’ and the Asian fen, == 
their own right to constitute the most expensive dilatory and | And Tmolus’ bill and Smyrna’s bay,—though blind. 
undecided Court within the Empire. But we all know the Peers But we suspect that for statesmen,—for such as the Lord 
will do nothing of the kind; that work, real hard work, is the Granville of Robert Wood's story, and Mr. Gladstone,—the 
one sacrifice they will not make to their position; that they central attraction has been the keen scorn which Homer 
cling to their judicial power as if it were a buttress instead of | always lavishes on those who (like Paris) fight shy of their 
a weakness to their legislative authority ; and that they will | public duties from any private motive whatever, whether 
not consent, by carrying such a scheme, to give an apparent cowardice or simply self-indulgence. Nor can we doubt that 
success to an administration which the majority of them | the sombreness of the view which Homer gives of human life, 
dislike. There is no hope that we can see in that quarter, or! what Mr. Arnold, quoting from Goethe, calls “ a conflict and a 
in any other, unless indeed Lord Selborne, departing from his hell,” has also something of a special attraction in it for states- 
usual, but in this case misplaced moderation, should frame a | men, who themselves live in a world of unsatisfying conflict, and 
plan, explain a plan, and insist on its being carried through as | yet always shrink from putting their harness off. In his earliest 
an indispensable administrative reform. The Cabinet would book on Homer, Mr. Gladstone, insisting on Homer’s sombre 
not face his resignation, nor, if his plan were sufficient and | yjew of our mortal destiny, illustrates it by the passage in 
unspoiled by any idea of saving twopence-halfpenny, would | which Achilles, in the shades below, says to Ulysses, “Do not, 
either party be in a position, on the eve of a general election, | jJJustrious Ulysses, do not palter with me about death. 

















seriously to resist. | Rather would I serve for hire under a master, aye, and a needy 
‘master, on the face of the earth, than be lord of the whole 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PASSION FOR HOMER. ‘world of the departed.” And that sombre but tenacious 


gape is something of more than personal interest about | clinging to the battle of life, not valuing it much, but still 
such avowals as Mr. Gladstone made on Tuesday night, | valuing it more than anything for which it is easy to — 
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after the reading of Mr. George Smith’s paper on the Chaldzean | exchanging it, seems to us not only a Homeric view e, 
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of Agamemnon seems almost as complex as the of 
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but one curiously in harmony with the mood of British states- 
men. They often talk of retirement and peace,—Mr. Gladstone | Victoria,—how he refines on the Homeric deities (describing, 
uently speaks of it as a sort of visionary hope,—but they | for instance, Proserpine as “the real Queen of the shades 
feel, with Achilles, that in the sombre conflict of life, even | below,” and Pluto as merely “a sort of King-Consort ””), till 
though it be both “‘a conflict and a hell,” the power of fighting | it seems as if such a book as “Church Principles Considered 
in the first line of battle, is not a thing to be exchanged for | in their Results” might almost be written about the Homeric 
any blessing of tranquillity in the pallid Elysium of an exist- | worship,—and yet how truly he loves in his heart the simpli- 
ence that knows no battle. | city and grandeur of the outlines, which he breaks up into so 
And there are other elements of attraction in Homer which | many microscopic distinctions. The public spirit which is a9 
probably appeal to the modern statesman; and perhaps | great in Homer, the gloom of that perpetual conflict which is yet 
especially to the modern statesman with an aristocratic bias | so dear to Homer’s heroes, and the simplicity and directness of 
(with which Mr. Gladstone certainly began public life, though | that political power which they wield, are all characteristics 
it can hardly be attributed to him now). Homer’s fresh pic- | which have a natural fascination for the modern statesman ; and 
ture of the power of the hereditary chiefs, and the stern con- | the last of them has probably that special fascination for Mr. 
tempt with which they chastised plebeians like Thersites who Gladstone, which the grander and simpler primeval forms of 
attempted to dispute it, must have a great fascination for men | power always have for the highly organised intelligence of a 
who feel a similar sense of individual power, but see it appar- | subtle and elaborate civilisation. 
ently frittered away amidst the checks and counter-checks of 
modern constitutions. Mr. Gladstone is reported to have 
said that no one in the world “has so little of his own way as DR. FRASER ON CLERICAL PATRONAGE. 
a British Prime Minister.” That is by no means true of a ‘king HE Bishop of Manchester’s speeches are always sensible and 
of men’ in Homer. He, too, worked under conditions and usually exhaustive, but in his pastoral charge of ‘Tuesday he 
checks from above, and from amongst his allies, but not from | seems to us to have missed a point or two of some importance. 
beneath ; if Heaven and his allies permitted, he could make | fe was talking in a very manly, frank way of the Patronage of 
his volition felt at once amongst his subjects. There is no! the Church, deprecating the general transfer of advowsons to the 
stronger impression derivable from Homer, than the impres- | ratepayers, aud expressing his preference for the existing system 
sion of the directness of political power in its first and | ot anteed Episcopal and Lay patronage, if only the lay patrons 
simplest form. And it is one which must have a peculiar fascina- | would exercise their share of power under a deep sense of respon- 




















tion for modern statesmen, accustomed as they are to the enor- 
mous complexity and indirectness of our political machinery. | 
Nothing is more attractive to men than a complete statuesque | 
image of that which we desire or love, but which we are | 
accustomed to see only by glimpses, under all the concealing | 
cross-shadows of an intricate artificial fretwork; and it is such 
an image of the directly personal character of political power 
which we have in Homer. Here is Mr. Gladstone’s earliest 
picture of the ruler in the heroic age :—“ Whether as a| 
governor or as governed, politics bring him, in ordinary cir- | 
cumstances, no great share of trouble. Government is a 
machine of which the wheels move easily, for they are well 
oiled by simplicity of usages, ideas, and desires; by unity. of 
interest; by respect for authority, and for those in whose 
hands it is reposed ; by love of the common country, common 
altars, the common festivities and games to which already there 
is large resort. In peace he settles the disputes of the people ; 
in war he lends them the precious example of heroic daring. 
He consults them and advises with them on all grave affairs ; 
and his wakeful care for their interests is rewarded by the 
ample domains which are set apart for the prince by the people.” 
Mr. Gladstone himself would not have been a ‘king of men’ in 
those times. Not his the strongly marked simplicity of character 
which would appeal to the hero-worship of the heroic age. 
He may have learned something, both by way of example and 
by way of warning, from Agamemnon, of the art of receiving 
a deputation, and from Nestor of the art of addressing an 
assembly. But his love for Homer is, as far as political 
characteristics are concerned, the love which comes of con- 
trast. The simplicity of political procedure, the directness 
of political power in those days, fascinates his imagination not 
from any analogy it suggests with the circumstances which 
have elicited his own qualities as a ruler, but from the 
immense contrast. To Ulysses, with all his craft, it would 
never have occurred to create an oratorical deficit, as Mr. Glad- 
stone did in 1860, for the sake of the pleasure of filling up 
the void he had created. To Nestor, with all his love for 
honeyed words, it would never have suggested itself to explain 
away & premature menace of war, as Mr. Gladstone explained 
away Lord Odo Russell’s language to Prince Bismarck 
concerning Russia, in 1870, by a forced construction for | 
a very plain sentence. The love of Mr. Gladstone for | 
Homer is not, so far as his political qualities are concerned, 
the love of like for like, but the love of unlike for unlike. Homer 
would not have understood “Operation A” and “Operation 
B” for reducing the National Debt; and Mr. Gladstone would | 
have been impossible or would have been wasted in a world | 
of so little involution. 

Still, like ali true statesmen, he has at bottom the 
strenuous love of political power, and the Homeric picture 
of political power in its first strong and simple outlines 
is an image on which he gazes with delight. Nothing is 
more curious in reading his studies of Homer than to notice | 
the pleasure with which he distinguishes and multiplies the 
various shades of thought in the grand old poet, till the age 








| 


sibility. We have often expressed a similar view, but it has 
always been under a sense of two difficulties which the Bishop 
does not appear to feel, or at all events does not care to discuss, 
One is that the congregation ought to have some sort of protection 
against the virtues of the patron who, if a man of strong convic- 
tions, may, because of the righteousness of his motives, because of 
his eagerness for what he deems truth, force upon a parish a 
clergyman whose ministry is wrecked from the first by popular 
dislike, a dislike frequently leading to large secessions. It is 
notorious that this is frequently the case where the ppesentee 
holds pronounced Ritualistic opinions, and it would be as often 
the case where he is a “High” Calvinist, but that this doctrine 
has an attraction for certain classes of English society, whom it 
frequently recalls from the very confines of Dissent. The other 
difficulty, a difficulty which seems to daunt the very boldest .of 
Church reformers, is the large residuum of bepeieasieag ae 
by our system of Church patronage in the minds of 
the Clerical order. A man may be in the highest degree 
qualified to do good work in the Church, and unless he 
can find a patron, or please a bishop, or interest a poli- 
tician, may be left for half his life in a situation in which five- 
sixths of his value to the Church and to the world may be entirely 
lost. He may be an admirable preacher to the cultivated and 
condemned to live in a Cornish village, or an excellent organiser 
and have charge of some empty City church, or an invaluable 
parish priest and be called on to instruct a West End audience, 
There is under our system no guarantee that the square man shall 
ever be placed in the square hole, that Dr. Liddon may not live 
his life in a Welsh parish, or Mr. Rogers be posted in a Liucolushire 
village, or Mr. Crawley be selected to preach in Hanover Square. 
Fitness for the Ministry does now enter into the qualifications of 
the candidates for a cure, but fittingness for the special work does 
not, and the defect causes an extraordiuary waste of power. 
Villages need good pastors as much as mighty cities, perhaps more, 
for the individual is more potent in the village, but they do not 
need precisely the same kind of men. Religion, to give an extreme 
illustration, would be distinctly injured by the transfer of the 
existing body of London clergymen to Wales, while Wales would 


| not in all probability be benefited in any compensating degree. 


As patronage is now exercised it is nearly impossible to cure this evil, 
which all men who know the condition of the Church know to bea 
very serious one. The Lord Chancellor may be as conscientious as he 
will in the distribution of his ecclesiastical patronage, but it is 


‘only 10 per cent. of the whole mass, and is not specially valuable, 


while as be cannot know the clergy as, for example, he knows the 


| Bar, so he cannot be certain whether the Members who apply to 


him are intriguing for friends or recommending merit. The lay 
patron knows his own circle and no more, and however self-deny- 
ing be may be, he can hardly be expected to pass over the deserv- 
iug who are his friends in favour of the more deserving whom he 
knows nothing about, or may feel to be personally distasteful. He 
is responsible to his conscience for his own patronage,—half the 
whole,—but not for that of the entire Church. If fifty lay 
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patrons could unite and agree to nominate to vacancies on the | the endowment of small livings in large cities, and are unable of 
advice of some one experienced man, who made it the business of | course to increase as yet the value of all small livings or of long- 
his life to understand ecclesiastical England, such a union might | continued services as curate. But they might be able to form a 
effect much, but no one has any hope that it will ever be formed. Fund to be distributed by the Bishops to the needier and worthier 
The differences of opinion on ecclesiastical questions are even more | men in their dioceses as good-service pensions, to be given after a 
irreconcilable than the differences on politics. The patronage of | certain age. Indeed we are not certain, if that scheme worked 
the Bishops, Colleges, and other ecclesiastical corporations, about | well, that Parliament might not be induced to tax livings 
40 per cent. of the whole, onght to be used to correct the above a certain value in order to form such a fund, a tax which 
errors or failures of lay patrons; but it is used, as a rule | would not really impair the value of patronage, while it would 
after making some small allowance for nepotism or for ‘* claims” | greatly relieve the discontent at the base of the ecclesiastical 
such as those of chaplains and college fellows, to secure “safe” structure. ‘The scheme would not be equal in value to a careful 
men, with proclivities resembling those of the Bishop himself. distribution of patronage by a wise patronage Council throughout 
Within that boundary, no doubt, some of the Bishops take a great | a diocese; but we cannot obtain that without confiscation or 
deal of trouble; but they rarely step out of it, aud havea very | grants which will never be made, and the scheme, though small, 
natural, but not praiseworthy tendency to promote their own men, | is possible, would work, and would greatly relieve a mass of dis- 
—that is, to select for the best livings in their gift men who hold | tress which now harasses Bishops, and will, whenever the Estab- 
Bishops’ livings, rather than the most efficient men in the Diocese. | lished Church has to fight for its life, be found a decided source of 
That gives them two bits of patronage instead of one. | weakness, The Church is a service as well as a profession, and 
Dr. Fraser in his charge says he shall regard efficiency alone, shall | in every service there should be something, however little, of 
pot attend to petitions, and shall not consider that to ‘* have vege- | definite and certain hope. 
tated on a country curacy for twenty years constitutes a claim ;” 
and no doubt he is right, but in the fact that he is right lies 








another and very serious evil in the distribution of clerical patron- | THE DELUGE TABLET, 

age. It can hardly be well for any profession that a section of its | rPXUE event, not to say the sensation of the week, has un- 
members, without reference to capacity, or experience, or charac- | doubtedly been Mr. Smith’s decypherment of certain Canei- 
ter, should be left in a permanent position of hopelessness, labour- | form fragments. In presenting our readers with a résumé, as 


ing on for ever, without relief or prospect of any till life has almost brief as it must necessarily be imperfect, of the inscription thus 
passed ; and that is the present position of many hundreds of country | made out, we must warn them at the outset that, at present; we 
curates and little vicars. A correspondent accuses us, not quite _ have to limit ourselves absolutely to what Mr. Smith, supported 
fairly, of “‘ alwaystaking ouriilustrations of stupidity from curates,” | by Sir Henry Rawlinson, has both read and translated. ‘The 
and no doubt a keen sense of the disparity between the curate’s further bearings of the matter it will be time to consider 
powers and the curate’s pretensions does sometimes impel us to be when the other cuneiform scholars, both here and on the 
severe, but we recognise thoroughly the merits of the class. Continent—in all, about five or six only—shall have pro- 
They are the journeymen of the Church, do much—not most— nounced upon Mr. Smith's published text and interpreta- 
of its harder work, endure an apprenticeship longer than that of | tion, As it is, Sir Henry Rawlinson, in a communiqué in 
any other profession, are wretchedly paid in money, and are | Thursday’s 7imes, has already expressed his doubts as to the 
foreed partly by circumstances and partly in self-defence to set up | correct readings of some of the proper names,—a matter of some 
homes before they have incomes to maintain them. ‘The Satur- | import in a document of this kind. What M. Oppert isi Paris or 
day Review at one time was always lecturing the curates on their Professor Schrader in Giessen will say remains to be seen ;—also, 
luxuriousness in marrying so early, six years earlier than their | whether this last exploit will cause the scholars of Germany to 
rivals in any other profession, and no doubt curates do marry | give up the attitude of indifference they have hitherto, almost toa 
most improvidently. But there are at least two sound excuses to man, assumed towards ‘* Assyriology,” though it was a German, 
be made for their haste. One is that the curate, alone among pro- | Grotefend, who decyphered the (Persian) Cuneiform Alphabet. 
fessionals, though he cannot hasten his promotion by any exertion | Nearly a whole volume of the German Oriental Society's Transac- 
of-hiis own, may at any hour be independent and well off; tions of this very year has been devoted by Schrader to a 
and the other is that half his usefulness is destroyed by remain- | “ critical investigation into the Assyrian Cuneiforms:”. for the 
ing single. In towns this is not so much the case, but in the avowed purpose of causing the opponents and doubters of the 
country an unmarried curate is a man for whom half the middle- | whole system of the present decypherers (and they consist of nearly 
class girls in a circuit of five miles are angling, and who is driven | everybody except the professor himself) to come forward and state 
almost of necessity into croquet, while five-sixths of his parishioners | the reasons of their scepticism. He had to write a volume, he says, 
look upon him as a boy whose advice has a slight flavour of as the half-volume he had produced two years ago for the same 
impertinence and self-conceit. The curate very often must marry, purpose had not answered. And as far as we know, no one has, 
and a married curate or vicar with a living under £200 ayear, no | as yet, taken up the challenge; while the hardest of words are 
patron, and no prospect save of a long life of teaching, visiting, | flung at the head of decypherers by men like Hitzig om the 
and preaching, with a wife who can scarcely appear decent, and | one and Nildeke on the other hand. Will they be con- 
boys who must be educated on charity, must have the fervour of a ‘vinced now? ‘Time will show. In the meanwhile, we would, 
missionary not to pass days of bitter depression or discontent. | just for the credit of England, beg those whom it may concern 
There is often literally no out-look for him. ‘The Chancellor will not to lose their heads entirely. Indeed, we would fain protest 
never hear of him, no patron comes his way, and his Bishop, if a | against the absolutely sensational manner with which the subject 
very competent man, tells him that ‘‘ vegetating ” is no claim and | has been launched and discussed in some quarters. It does nob 
that experience is no claim, and that before he can hope for pro- ‘look well to be too enthusiastic all at once,—inasmuch as it discloses 
motion he must show efficiency, which he has scarcely any means | a wondrous amount of ignorance. Surely we have all heard of 
of doing. Who is to know what effect Mr. Crawley is producing | the fact that Deluge legends were as plentiful as blackberries all 
on the brick-burners of Hoggle End, and yet what form of “ efli- | the world over; so much so that they had to be divided and eub- 
ciency” can be more thorough than the conversion of a horde | divided by the learned—orthodox and otherwise—into quite » 
of blaspheming Pagans into decent members of English | series of cycles; and further, that even old Josephus gives au 
society? No doubt such work is its own reward, and can | account of a Chaldean story to that effect, reported by Berosus, 
be performed only by men who are not doing it for the sake | with which, by the way, the present one does not seem to be identical. 
of promotion; but still poverty and neglect are not in- | Why all this excitement? The reading of the Tiglath-Pileser 
ducements to do it, and it is hardly possible even for Mr. | Cylinder by three independent men, in a nearly identical manner, 
Crawley to put out the full measure of his powers just after the | —all but the names—ten years ago, when these studies were in their 
receipt of a very contemptuous, dunning note from his butcher or | infancy, was surely a greater feat in its way. Wherefore, whether it 
his bookseller. There should be some remedy for this evil, as for does or does not ‘ corroborate’ Scripture, we would at all events beg 
the other, the want of special fittingness in the selection of clergy- | the clerical world not to ‘‘improve” too quickly upon it, leat 
men for presentations, and Dr. Fraser would do well if, in discuss- | another disenchantment might befall them in due time. Norisa 
ing the claims of the ‘* failures” in the Church, he showed a little | document which speaks of ‘the gods putting their tails between 
pity as well as faithfalness. For the first evil we see no remedy | their legs""—which to us seems monstrous, nay, impossible for 
except in a combination of lay patrons, of which we have little | Eastern parlance—quite of a nature to be used indiscriminately 
hope ; but for the second, we might perhaps take a hint from the | for theological purposes. ‘The monument is interesting, and 
practice of the other body militant here on earth, the Army. | curious, and important; but before we make use of it in any way 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are devoting large resources to ' whatsoever, we must know more of it, and it must have passed 
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from the region of foot-lights and Ministerial speeches to that of 

scientific analysis, sign for sign, word for word. 

Among the section of mythological tablets in the Museam, Mr. 

Smith says he found one which contained the history of the Flood 
in three different copies, which he picked out of thousands of 
fragments. These copies were discovered at Nineveh, in the 
palace of Ashurbanipal, being translations, made in the 
seventh century B.C., of a text originally deposited at Erech 
or Warka. ‘This text is said to be, at the very lowest esti- 
mate, a thousand, possibly untold thousands of years older, and 
belongs to the times of a legendary King, whose name Mr. Smith 
gave, in default of a phonetic value, as Izdubar. This King may 
be, according to him, Nimrod or Zoroaster, and is to be placed 
somewhere about 30,000 years B.C.,—according to Berosus. 
‘* Izdubar,” who lived soon after the Flood, conquered Baal, and 
having married Esther, or rather Ishtar, the already married 
Queen of Beauty, he fell ill, whereupon he proceeded to consult 
Sisit, whom he found asleep on the other side of a stream. After 
some conversation across the waters, which is too mutilated, Mr. 
Smith says, to make rhyme or reason, Sisit tells the story 
of the Deluge, in consequence of which he was taken up 
to the Gods alive, as a reward for his goodness. The tablet in 
question seems to consist of nearly three hundred lines, of 
which those not designated as too mutilated or too unimportant 
to be made out, average from one decyphered syllable to a whole 
sentence. The gist of the whole, as far as it may roughly be stated, 
about as follows:—Some God or Gods (Ann, Bel, Ninip) reveal 
the coming of a great flood for the destruction of the sinners to 
“ Surrippakite,” who is to build a ship, to save in it himself and 
the seed of all life. Vague, indeed, are the orders preserved 
regarding its architecture; so much only seems clear, that it was 
to be as long as it was broad, while the Noahide Ark, as has 
been urged since Augustine, was fashioned in imitation of the pro- 
portions of the human body, its breadth one-sixth of its length, 
&c. Having entered it, he, the beasts, the animals, and all the 
army, Shamas (? the Sun) caused it to rain heavily. Destruction 
ensues ; even the Gods are frightened, ‘‘ putting their tails between 
their legs,” and seek refuge; and from all the earth was swept 
whatever had life, while the God-saved, with his Pilot, calmly rides 
the waves. Ishtar then makes a not very intelligible speech and | 
weeps. SodotheGods. Sevendayslasted the storm. After this | 
the sea dried, and human corpses floated like reeds, while the 
ship comes to a standstill at Nizir. A dove, a swallow, and 
@ raven are sent out, one after the other; the two first return, 
the last does not. He feeds upon the carrion. Sisit then goes 
out of the ship and builds an altar, inviting all the Gods to his 
sacrifice—except Bel, the causer of the Deluge, to whom Hea is 
also reported as giving very unpleasant bits of advice by way of 
future substitutes for Deluges. It is this same Bel, however, who 
opens the ship and;takes Sisit out, brings him his wife, establishes | 
a covenant with him, and ‘took the people in the presence of | 
Sisit and the people.” He is then translated, and lives at the | 
mouth of the rivers. Having said thus much, he tells Izdubar 
that a storm shall be laid on him, which seems to cause [zdubar to 
ery. Alarmed at this, Sisit’s wife begs her husband to send the 
stranger away to whence he came. Sisit, on the other hand, 
advises her to place his scarlet cloth on his head, which she 
does. Here come many obscure lines, and when we emerge 
again into a fuller translation, we find Sisit talking to the 
Pilot regarding a skin-disease of Izdubar, and how he is to get 
rid of it. Finally, Izdubar piles up many stones in memory of 
these events. 

So far the document, which at the bottom bears a ‘colo- 
phon,” with the catchwords or table of contents of the following 
tablet, and further describes itself as a copy of an ancient in- 
scription. 

When we—possibly—return to the document of which we have 
thus given the roughest of outlines, we may, perhaps, enter some- 
what more closely into the comparison between Genesis and 
Berosus instituted by Mr. Smith, and further discuss some of the 
reasons for and against the assumption that the Arabic Judi is the 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
THE NEW UNIVERSITY REFORMERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 
Sir,—In your article on “ The New University Reformers,” you 
infer from the speech of the Rector of Lincoln that we “ look 
upon the cry for the extension of the teaching agency of the 
Universities to the greater local centres by the help of local pro- 
fessoriats with a somewhat contemptuous indifference, only not 
actual hostility,”—for a certain reason which you give. 

I desire to be allowed to state that this, at any rate, is not true 
of me. ‘I'hese ‘local professoriats’ are and have long been a pet 
object of mine. I have urged the establishment of them for years 
past in several great towns. I do not think them merely un- 
objectionable or moderately desirable, as the Rector of Lincoln 
does. I think them of immense importance, not only because the 
local professors will belong themselves to the class of savants that 
we want to create, but also because they will diffuse a high con- 
ception of culture, and because they will counteract the exceasive 
centralisation of thought that now goes on. My views on this 
subject are shared by most of those who agree with me most on the 
subject of University Reform, and therefore I think it likely that 
they are shared by many who were present at the meeting. 

But we may hold this, and yet think that such local professiorats 
ought not to be created by summarily appropriating the funds of 
the Universities to the purpose. I should be glad, indeed, to see 
the Universities coming forward, as they did in the far less 


important matter of local examinations, to superintend the crea- 
tion of the local colleges. But the towns themselves in which they 


are to be created ought themselves to experience the want, and be 


ready to make sacrifices for the satisfaction of it, if the scheme is 
to have any probability of succeeding. 


You are persuaded that you differ from us about the value 


of examinations, and you will be confirmed in your opinion 
by the expression “‘ far less important matter ” that has just fallen 
from me. 
at all upon the subject. 
I have any objection. 

less important than teaching, and that teaching, again, is less 
important than mature study. But then this is not because I 
have alow opinion of the importance either of teaching or of ex- 
amination, but because I have a high opinion of the importance 
of mature:study. I could not indeed go all the length that you 
do in praise of examinations. 
considerable importance; whether they are ‘‘of extreme im- 
portance,” I shall be able to judge when I see them in a form 
which is not abusive. 
know is that, however important they may be, they are less im- 
portant than mature study and less important than teaching. 
seems to me that at our meeting Professor Rolleston said quite as 


Nevertheless, I cannot discover that I differ from you 
There is nothing in your article to which 
Certainly I do think that examination is 


I do not doubt that they are of 


But Iam quite open to conviction. AllI 
It 


nuch in praise of examinations as there was any occasion to say. 


It will be time enough to make their panegyric when there is any 
fear of their being underrated.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. SEELEY. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I must trouble you with a few more words, as you have mis- 
apprehended the meaning of my last letter in a fundamental point. 
In urging that the chief part of the college endowments should_be. 
devoted to the support of teachers who are also students, I said 
that I did not conceive it to be incumbent on society to provide 
by academic endowments for the instruction of ‘‘ youths who require 
to be taught like schoolboys.” 


You say that these amount to nine-tenths of the whole number, 


and that I disregard the interests of ‘‘ average youths of twenty.” 
On the contrary, I hold most strongly that an “‘ average youth,” 


f he has been tolerably well taught and is willing to learn, will be 
ikely to gain much (at this stage of his mental development) by 


being brought into personal contact with the mind of a real student. 
The youthsI had in my view were the schoolmaster’s failures, who 
have to be taught the rudiments of Greek and Latin and mathe- 


real Ararat, an assumption which Sir Henry Rawlinson (who also | matics after they come to us. They do not amount even now to 
places Izdubar at 6400, B.C., and Sisit at a much earlier period still), | half our number, and they ought to become much fewer as school 


thinks established beyond doubt. Meanwhile we await the further | & 
development of the reading and translation at the hands of Mr. 
Smith himself, who, having gone so far, will surely not allow him- | 
self to consider his task regarding this document at an end. Its | 


ducation improves throughout the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Dec. 3. Henry SIDGWICcK. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


chief value seems to us to lie not in a theological or even histori- | Sir, —Without entirely concurring in the unqualified commenda- 
cal, but mainly in a philological direction, and, inasmuch as it | tion which your correspondent Mr. Roscoe bestows on the speech 


attracts the attention of the world at large to these obscure but | 0 
useful studies, it does a work of good ipso facto. E. |a 





f Sir B. Brodie, and without admitting that the money now 
rising from University or College endowments is in any great 
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degree, if at all, ** misspent,” I entirely agree with him in thinking 
¢hat out of the increased income of those endowments ample 
provision should be made for the foundation of an University in 
the North. Indeed, I am so far from not agreeing with him, that 
about four years ago, being then a member of a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the studies and 
royenues of Oxford and Cambridge, I suggested to Mr. Forster 
such an application of the surplus, or part of it, which I well 
knew that inquiry would disclose. 

The total income of the two Universities will in the course of a 
few years be not less than £600,000. Of this, I think, not more 
than two-thirds should be left to the present possessors, with some 
considerable transfer from colleges to the university in each case. 
This would leave a surplus of £200,000, of which £50,000 would 
mot be too much for the foundation of a new university. But the 
transfer might perhaps be made more conveniently and effectively, 
in kind, at least in part. Two or three of the colleges in each 
university most connected by property or foundation with the 
North, say, for instance, for Oxford, Balliol, Lincoln, and Queen’s, 
aight be transplanted bodily,—that is, with all their personal staff, 
and the prestige which belongs severally to each. If the same 
contribution were made from Cambridge, we should have at 
once an university, ancient and venerable from its very . birth. 
In the neighbourhood of Scotland “the Master of Balliol” would 
sound like a title of nobility, and between the Master himself and 
the Rector of Lincoln there would be a noble emulation as to 
which should best deserve the name of the Boniface of the North. 

Such an University would not only satisfy a reasonable local 
claim, but might be made the means of filling a gap in our general 
system of University education. It would, at any rate, enable us 
to try the great experiment which we are, I think, bound to make, 
whether by leaving Greek only as an optional study, that is, by 
throwing open not only the degrees, but the honours and emolu- 
ments, and except in Greek itself, the teaching of an University, 
we should not more than compensate for the loss, by the greater 
knowledge of Latin in the first place, of history, and modern 
languages and literature in the second place, and thirdly, by a 
more general acquaintance with the exact and the natural sciences. 

The experiment can only be tried fairly by creating a university 
which shall be so far on a level with the two ancient Universities 
as to be equally attractive to students of the highest capacity. It 
is not necessary for this that the new University should number 
mong its members the same proportion—if any—of noblemen 
‘and baronets and country gentlemen, or the sons of such. It 
would be enough that it should consist chiefly of the sons of 
educated gentlemen and wholly of young men aspiring to that 
ebaracter, and seeking to qualify themselves, either for the learned 
professions, including that of teaching or for the public service, 
under the system of competitive examination; but it would of 
course be also necessary that they should have the same chances of 
assistance or provision from endowments which may continue to 
be possessed by Oxford and Cambridge. Lastly, to place them on 
@ par with those who carry on their studies on the banks of the 
Isis or the Cam, the new university must be planted by the side 
of a river, and that river a pleasant and a clean one, which, I fear, 
would exclude Manchester from consideration as a possible site. 

The new University might then safely leave to its older rivals 
the advantage, which they would probably still retain, of monopo- 
lising the education of that class from which statesmen are most 
commonly taken, who would still continue, in some instances, to 
earn for Greek iambics the credit of that political success which 
will have been mainly due to English sense or English acres.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Oriel College, Oxford, Dec. 2. 


[We fear the objection to this really great scheme is that the 
class in the North which does not wish to send its sons to Oxford 
and Cambridge, could not send them to such a university as this. 
Owens’ College is the University of the Jusy, and its great 
function is to give high education to young men more or less other- 
wise engaged. Help to it would be far more useful than a new | 
Dniversity of the old type.—Ep. Spectator.] 


CmarLes NEATE. 





MR. DARWIN ON EXPRESSION. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | 
S1r,—Towards the end of your article on Mr. Darwin’s new work, | 


manner he has traced the origin of many other expressions to 
purely physical causes; none of which, therefore, cau be said to 
‘* proceed from a desire to communicate something,” and if we 
neglect these—the expressions of grief and sorrow, laughter, 
smiling, nodding, assent, turning pale, and trembling with fear, 
blushing, &c.,—how many “true expressions” have we left? I 
presume that you would bring forward the few instances in which 
Mr. Darwin applies his principle of antithesis—a principle which 
you deny, but do not hint at another explanation in its place. 
The difficulty in part arises as to the exact meaning of the word 
‘‘expression.” In your article it is applied to such an action as 
a dog, who desires to fetch his master, “running up to him, 
attracting his attention, and then running away, looking back to 
see if he followed.” The above anecdote appears to me rather to 
illustrate the reasoning faculty of the dog, that to show his power 
of expression in the sense in which Mr. Darwin uses the word. 

Another part of your article implies that the ‘‘ inward want to 
express something” is one of the ‘‘ primary conditions of all ex- 
pressions.” ‘Taking, again, the case of grief, few people have an 
‘inward want to express” that emotion, in fact, it is the very 
inward want not to express it that has given rise to its most 
peculiar feature, namely, obliquity of the eyebrows. If the mere 
desire to convey to another animal the idea of a certain atate of 
mind had arbitrarily given rise to any expression it would be 
almost impossible to account for the fact that the same expressions 
correspond to the same emotions in the different races of man or 
animals scattered over the whole world. There are several passages 
in Mr. Darwin’s work showing that he considers that if once an 
expression has been acquired from physical causes, it may be em- 
ployed perfectly voluntarily, and thus, by use, become greatly 
strengthened in succeeding generations.—I am, Sir, &c., L. D. 

[The question between us and our correspondent is mainly one 
of definition. We did not deny but assert involuntary signs of 
emotion, but held that the word “ expression” should be rather 
limited to the more voluntary ones, maintaining that such belong as 
much to the higher animals as to men. Whether the dog's action 
be referred to its reasoning faculty is not the question. It is 
surely an expressive action, for it contrives to express something 
very plainly.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 





(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have been a reader of the Spectator fora good many yearg; 
and although you have not succeeded in converting me from the 
wicked ways of Toryism, you have contrived to impress me with 
a strong sense of your own scrupulous fairness to your opponents, 








and general desire to hear both sides of every question. I am sure, 
therefore, that you will bear with me whilst I try to set you right 
upon a matter of fact. In one of those sparkling paragraphs with 
which you preface your current number, I find you saying—anent 
the French Commercial Treaty—that it seems likely that that 
Treaty ‘‘ will be simply rejected at Versailles, to the great satis- 
faction of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, but to the great 
sorrow of English shipowners.” I am not concerned to defend the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce—its members are quite com- 
petent to do that work for themselves—but I venture to call your 
attention to the fact that you are undera misapprehension with 
regard to the surtazxe de pavillon. That impost was devised by M. 
Thiers and his right-hand-man, M. Pouyer-(uertier, in some degree 
as a Protectionist measure, but mainly as a means of inducing the 
Government of this country to consent to a Treaty by which 
England was to give certain large advantages to France in con- 
sideration of its remission. If, however, the English Administra- 
tion had been patient for a few weeks longer, it is notorious that 





foreign bottoms. 
| English shipping could not be found to carry it away, and the 
result was that a state of feeling was rapidly arising which, in a 


the tax would have been withdrawn without any consideration 
whatever. It was well known to every man of business in this 
city who had relations with France, and it was, moreover, expounded 
in a Paris letter in the Times some three weeks ago, that, thanks 
to this protective law, the producing classes of France were unable 
to obtain a market for their goods. ‘I'he quays of Rouen, Havre, 
St. Malo, St. Nazaire, and in fact, all the northern and north- 
western ports, were loaded with agricultural produce. Under 
ordinary circumstances, that produce would have been exported in 
Thanks, however, to the surtaze de pavillon, 


you state that “all true expressions must proceed from a desire | very short time, might have led to a new revolution. At this 
to communicate something.” Now I think that Mr. Darwin has | juncture the English Administration yielded ; the Treaty was 
clearly proved that the expression of grief is due to the difficulty | signed, and the surtaze de pavillon ceased. M. Thiers had playeda 
in preventing the involuntary action of certain muscles, which are bold game, and had won. Had he lost, had our Government 


brought into play in a crying fit in childhood. In the same 


refused to conclude the Treaty—that impost must have gone, and 
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English shipowners would have been in precisely the same posi- | 
tion as that which they now occupy. 

One last word. In Manchester we are all, without distinction | 
of party, free traders. One objection to the new Treaty is that | 
it gives a sort of Free-Trade sanction to Protectionist principles. | 
England could not be worse off without a Treaty than she is with 
one, for it is an actual, though not a well-known, fact, that the | 
tariff which has practically been accepted under the Treaty is— | 
so far, at all events, as cotton goods are concerned—absolutely | 
identical with the Tariff submitted by M. Thiers to the French | 
Chamber, when he urged upon it the necessity of simply | 


The ice-blocked stream can bear no precious freight, — 
The stripped and sapless oak stands desolate, 

And the hill fortress that defied the foe 

In crumbling fragments fills the vale below. 


Yet is there golden beauty in decay, 

As Autumn’s leaves outshine the leaves of May ; 
The calm of evening with its roseate light, 

The starry silence of the wintry night ; 

The stillness of repose when storms are o’cr, 
And the sea murmurs on a peaceful shore ; 

The brooding memories of the past that make 








* denouncing ” the Treaty of 1860.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, November 30, 1872. A MANCHESTER Man. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—On the subject of labourers’ cottages it seems commonly 
assumed that either the landlord or the tenant must have the 
entire control of them, at least after they are once built ; choosing 
the occupier, keeping or turning him out, fixing and receiving the 
rent, doing the repairs. It appears to me that this need not be 
80, and that practically a medium course is the best. 

With regard, indeed, to the question who the occupier should be, 
I cannot see how anyone can doubt that the farmer must decide it. 
I am speaking of ordinary cottages appended to farms, and every- 
one will admit that the proper plan is that each farm should have 
cottages for as many labourers as it wants for due cultivation, and 
that the labourers should live in those cottages. 

But these labourers are the farmers’ servants, doing his work ; 
and how can anyone but he tell whether they are such as he 
wants, and that not only when they are first chosen, but as long 
as they remain? What can the landlord or his agent, living, 
perhaps, miles away, and not seeing the daily work, know about 
it? Itseems to me that they might as well claim to choose and 
dismiss the tenant’s domestic servants as his farm-labourers. 

Also, it is idle to attempt to fix for the tenant the conditions on 
which he shall keep a given labourer. Whoever the labourer pays 
the rent to, if it is below the fair value of the house, it must 
eventually lower his wages pro tanto. And asfor other conditions, 
it is said that farmers are sometimes tyrannical, and will not allow 
reasonable indulgences to a labourer, such as keeping a pig; but 
such cases must surely be too exceptional to need attention. 

But all the rest, I conceive, is best in the landlord’s hands. He 
should build the cottages, keep them in repair, allot sufficient 
garden-ground, fix and receive the reut,—on no theory, but on the 
most convenient plan in practice. I also assume, what is gene- 
rally allowed, that this will never pay as a commercial transaction ; 
but will ultimately benefit all parties by the production of a good 
and serviceable and contented class of labourers. 

The due repair of cottages especially ought to be the Jandlord’s 
business, for the plain reason that he and his agent ought to be 
really good judges of what a good cottage and due repair are,—a 
point on which farmers have sometimes very inadequate notions. 

It is true that many landlords cannot, and even after an im- 
provement in the law would not, be able to do what 1 have said. 
So much the worse: I have only spoken of what seems in itself 
the best.—I am, Sir, &c., LYTTELTON. 


POETRY. 
eae 
OLD AGE. 

A SONGLESs bird, a garden without flowers, 
A river-bed dried up in thirsty hours, 
A sterile field untutored by the plough, 
A withered blossom on a withering bough, 
A flickering light that fails when needed most 
‘To warn the sailor from a treacherous coast, 
A thought that dies ere yet ’tis fully born, 
A hope that gleams like poppies ’midst the corn, — 
Fair idle weeds that flaunter in the sun, 
Fair morning hopes that fail ere day be done, 
Fair Life, so seeming-fair, so coldly bright, 
Fair Life, beloved of Love, and youth’s delight, — 
At early dawn, how fresh thy face appears !— 
The twilight sees it furrowed o’er with tears. 
Spring flowers are sweet, but autumn’s woods are dry, 
Spring birds are silent ‘neath a wintry sky ; 
Spring thoughts that wake to deeds inspire no more, 
When the dull day-light fades along the shore ; 


| The old man young again for Beauty's sake ; 
The hope sublime that cheers the lonely road 
Which leads him gently to the hills of God. 


| 
| 
| JOHN Dennis. 





MIDDLEMARCH.* 

You hear people say, with a sort of virtuous assumption of artistic 
feeling, that they will not read novels published in parts;—that 
they are content to wait till the fragments are pieced into a whole. 
The present reviewer at least abjures all such esthetic doctrine. 
Whether an author who has any claims to such high artistic 
power as George Eliot should begin to publish till the whole is 
complete,—and most likely the author of Middlemarch did not do 
so, at least there is no sign of a half-completed or altered design 
any where,—is one question ; and whether the reader should study 
the instalments as they are doled out, is quite another. We 
are disposed to maintain that no story gets so well apprehended, 
so completely mastered in all its aspects, as one which, written as a 
whole, is published in parts. There is, at all events, this to be 
said in its favour,—that it is the only way in which human life it- 
self, of which fiction is supposed to be the mirror, can be studied, 
| There, you are not allowed to see the beginning, middle, and end 
| at a sitting, like the spriuging-up, budding, and blowing of a 
| flower beneath the bidding of an Egyptian conjuror, but must 
| usually become perfectly familiar with the human elements 
| story before you see them even begin to combine into a 
| And in the case of Middlemarch, we are perfectly sure 
‘other things being equal, those will understand it best 
| value it most who have made acquaintance slowly duriggy 
the past year with all its characters, and discussed them 
| eagerly with their friends, in all the various stages of their 
| growth and fortune. ‘The book is called ‘‘ A Study of Provincial 
| Life,” and answers to its title. Round the central characters are 
| grouped at greater or less distance all the elements of country 
| society—the country gentry, the surveyor, the clergymen of 
| various types, the country doctors, the banker, the manufac- 
| turers, the shopkeepers, the coroner, the auctioneer, the veteri- 
nary surgeon, the horse-dealer, the innkeepers, all drawn with 
|a@ force and yet a perspective which it takes time, and a 
| graduation of feeling not easily commanded in the few hours 
_usually devoted to a novel, to apprehend. Middlemarch and 
|its various sets have now been growing familiar to us for many 
|months, and a large part of the appreciation with which wé 
| have read the later chapters, is due to those frequent discus- 
| sions of the various Middlemarch personages by which their exact 
'social function and position have been fixed in our minds, and 
| the apologies for their various questionable actions have been 
familiarised. George Eliot has, no doubt, often smiled in reading 
| the criticisms passed on her drift and purpose by those who had 
| but part of her design before them. Bat so would any one 
| who could see the end from the beginning often smile at the 
| partial and fragmentary criticisms passed on human life. Not the 
less are such partial and fragmentary criticisms, however false 
they may prove in the end, of the greatest use in helping those 
who make them to understand the end in relation to the beginning, 
| when at length the end is attained. 

In the only passage throughout the book, which is some- 
| what artificially, not to say stiltedly written,—and which is 
| accordingly called not a preface, but a ‘ prelude,’—it is hinted that 
George Eliot’s object is to depict the life of a woman of deep and 
generous enthusiasm, who might have been a St. Theresa if she 
had been born in an age when society and faith worked together 
in unison with generous individual aspirations, but whose life is 
to be actually jarred and spoiled by the incongruity between the 








* Middlemarch. A Study of Provincial Life. 4 yols. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 
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gpirit within her and the age into which she is born. In the con- 
elnding passage of the book, where the same idea is taken up 
agai, George Eliot remarks that the determining acts of 
her heroine’s life ‘‘ were not ideally beautiful.” ‘‘ ‘They were the 
mixed result,” she says, ‘‘of young and noble impulse struggling 
under prosaic conditions,” and to the taint in the social air which 
her heroine breathed, George Eliot ascribes the cross-purposes of 
her life, where “‘ great feelings took the aspect of error and great 
faith the aspect of illusion.” ‘A new Theresa will hardly have 
the opportunity of reforming a conventual life, any more-than a 
new Antigone will spend her heroic piety in doing all for the sake 
of a brother’s burial; the medium in which these ardent deeds 
took shape is for ever gone. But we insignificant people, with our 
daily words and acts, are preparing the lives of many Dorotheas, 
gome of which may present a far sadder sacrifice than that 
of the Dorothea whose story we know;"—in other words, 
we are moulding a bad public opinion about women, which 
must be held responsible for such failures in ideal 
beauty as the two marriages by which Dorothea showed at 
once her self-forgetfulness, and her helplessness to work out in 
practice the high ideal by which she was possessed. If this was 
really George Eliot's drift, we do not think it particularly well 
worked out. Dorothea’s mistake in devoting herself to Mr. Casau- 
bon,—a clergyman more than double her age, eaten up by un- 
healthy egoism and a cobwebby kind of intellectual ambition,— 
may be due to defective education, and the unsatisfactory state of 
public opinion as to what sacrifices elderly men may legitimately 
ask of girls, as George Eliot intimates; but there is little or no 
attempt to trace the connection in this book. In fact the attempt 
of the ‘ prelude’ and the final chapter to represent the book as an 
elaborate contribution to the ‘‘ Woman's ” question, seems to us a 
mistake, meting out unjust measure to the entirely untrammelled 
imaginative power which the book displays. The creative power of 
the author is yoked to no specific doctrine in this, if not her com- 
pletest, yet in many respects her freest and greatest work, and we 
re-read both the ‘ prelude’ and the conclusion with a faint surprise 
when we ate familiar with the story. It is true, indeed, that not 
i Dorothea) life all but wrecked by a marriage 

ue 0 thiaditected enthusiasm, but the life of the true hero of the 
: sthottgh not that of him who eventually gains the heroine, 
ie, i Still more completely wrecked by his marriage 
wehearted girl of superficial refinement and gentle- 
‘disgu ie most absolute selfishness and coldness of heart 
beneath. But here, again, there is no carefully drawn-out rela- 
tion between the perverted public opinion of the day abovt 
women, and the fatal mistake which Lydgate commits. It is 
intimated, indeed, that he was misled through sharing the 
blundering notion of an age in which men and women have 
few intellectual interests in common,—the notion, namely, 
that all which intellectual men need in a wife is that soft- 
ness or feminineness of manner which is supposed to be indica- 
tive of pliancy of nature,—a supposition the blunder of 
which is exposed in Middlemarch with the most terrible and 
almost.redundant force. No doubt George Eliot means Lydgate’s 
and Rosamond’s history to teach men that if they are to be happy 
in marriage, they must secure something of positive moral and in- 
tellectual sympathy in their wives, and not that mere semblance of 
tenderness which is called feminine grace. And she does teach us 
that there is no hardness like the hardness of a narrow mind 
polished into superficial charm, taught to avoid contentiousness as 
unfeminine, and hence only the fonder of pursuing its private pur- 
poses without the least relation to the reasons and objections of 
others. But then the type of women represented by Rosamond is far 














too unique to be much of a contribution towards the ‘ woman’ ques- 
tion. It is her disguised selfishness, not her ignorance, which ruins | 
Lydgate’s life. Hadshe known as little as she does of his intellec- | 
tual aims, and yet been what Lydgate thought her, a tender, | 
devoted woman, his life would not have been wrecked as it is. 
Had Rosamond inherited her mother’s or her aunt’s nature, | 
instead of her father’s, there would have been nothing of the | 
tragedy which George Eliot depicts so powerfully in this wonder- | 
ful book. Rosamond is a most originally-drawn character, but it | 
is not the ignorant admiration which men feel for what she seems | 
to be, but the discrepancy between what she seems to be and what | 
she is, which is chargeable with the wreck of Lydgate’s life. | 
Hence we cannot accept (reorge Eliot's apparent wish to make of | 
Middlemarch a contribution to the formation of a better opinion 
as to the education of women, as fairly representing either the 
actual drift of her story or the scope of the genius it displays. 

The real power of Middlemarch is, however, no doubt spent on | 
the delineation of two ill-assorted unions, both of them mainly due | 





to the spontaneous preference of the woman for the man,—unions 
for neither of which, so far as we can see, is a perverted public 
opinion at all specially responsible. Nothing could be received 
with less favour by her friends than Dorothea’s resolve to marry 
Mr. Casaubon, the would-be author of ‘ The Key to all Mytho- 
logies ;’ and Rosamond’s wish to marry the ambitious young 
surgeon, Mr. Lydgate, on account of his distinguished bearing and 
connection with the Lydgates of Quallingbam, also receives scant 
favour from her family and friends. But whatever the motiveof George 
Eliot in choosing these marriages for her theme, itisimpossible torate 
too highly the power with which the misery they cause is delineated. 
Mr. Casaubon, looking not so much fora wife, as for a gentle secre- 
tary with a melodious voice who will read to him, write for him, 
and admire him to his heart's content without expecting anything 
from him more than he himself is,—one, in short, who will “ob- 
serve his abundant pen-scratches and amplitude of paper with the 
uncritical awe of a delicate-minded canary,”—finds himself, 
instead, married to a woman of imperious impulses and devoted 
character, who craves a part both in his heart and in his aims, 
making him feel the former somewhat dry and cold, and the latter 
obscure and dim. He finds himself brought to a kind of daily 
judgment where he expected only to receive a new and agreeable 
stimulus to ambition, and withers rapidly under the demand—to 
which he is quite unequal—made alike upon his love and his in- 
tellectual life. But that here and there the author a little carica- 
tures Mr. Casaubon,—the over-pompous letter in which he makes 
his offer, for instance, could hardly have been written by a scholar 
at all, using as it does the word ‘ dissimulate ’ in a sense for which 
we can find no sort of apology, and if it had been so written, 
would surely have so far disgusted Dorothea as to make her hesitate, 
—and that she attributes to him in his last codicil an ungentlemanly 
act for which the reader is not prepared,—nothing could be finer 
than the account of the unhappiness his marriage causes, and 
its slow growth. The painful sense of finding an acute critic 
instead of a worshipper, the feverish dread he feels of exciting his 
wife's pity, the irritable consciousness that be in no way imposes upon 
her judgment, and the consequent growth of self-distrust in him- 
self, the soreness and jealousy with which he notices her tendency 
to interfere, however delicately, in his family arrangements, and to 
take under her protection a young cousin whom he had never liked, 
his inability to ask or even accept her sympathy when his life is 
threatened, and his wish to dictate her future life to her even from 
his grave, are all presented with a clear intellectual outline and 
vividness that nothing in any of the author’s previous works has 
surpassed. Especially the last scenes of Mr. Casaubon’s life, 
where he shuts himself up in his own wounded sensitiveness 
so completely as to repel Dorothea’s sympathy for his physical 
sufferings for fear it should be pity, and where he finally breaks 
through his reserve only to ask for a pledge that she will govern 
her life after his death by the wishes he expresses, are painted 
with a sombre force, and an insight into the bitterness of sore 
pride, which add some of the greatest of all its treasures 
to the stores of English literature. And it is impossible to 
say whether Mr. Casaubon’s or his wife's feelings are painted with 
most power. Dorothea’s yearning to devote herself to a great ideal 
work, and her gradual discovery that in becoming Mr. Casaubon’s 
wife she has entered into no such work, that she has found a dried- 
up formalist where she expected a loving guide and teacher, that 
she has devoted herself to a pedant instead of a man of original 
and masterly intellect, are quite as finely painted as Mr, 
Casanbon’s troubles. The rising, but quickly suppressed scorn 
with which she observes Mr. Casaubon’s distrust both of her 
and of himself, the generous passion of her sympathy, and the 
despairing resentment with which she meets the rebuffs inflicted 
by his proud, thin-skinned reserve, the blundering generosity of 
her intercessions for the very man whom Mr. Casaubon most dis- 


| likes, and the profound dread with which she hears her husband's 


request that she will take up and pursue after he is gone, the dreary 
task in which she has lost all faith, are all painted in colours. whose 
glow is all the more striking for the dreary and pallid tone of 
the wasting and wasted nature with which her lot is linked. A 
very fine Shelleyan sort of motto (evidently original) prefixed to 
one of the chapters, which is to describe the tenacious ambition of 
Mr. Casaubon still clinging eagerly to the hope that his wife will 
redeem his promises to the world by editing his unfinished work, 
and the dread with which Dorothea hears the request, runs ag 
follows :— 
“Surely the golden hours are turning groy, 
And dance no more and vainly strive to run: 


I see their white locks streaming in the wind— 
Each face is haggard as it looks at me,—” 
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and we cannot give greater praise to the picture which that 
chapter contains than by saying that it is worthy of the lines pre- 
fixed,—that we feel the full haggardness of those hours to both 
Dorothea and her husband ; the recoil of life from life, which ought 
to. be union; the mutual dread and distrust, which ought to be 


| her spendthrift, but warm-hearted brother, her selfish father, her 
| cosy, loving mother ; the grim, half-sincere, half-hypocritic evan- 
gelical banker Bulstrode, and his ostentation-loving but devoted 
wife, with the various groups of gossiping townspeople, all serve to 
throw into relief the thin refinement, the petty vanity, the cold 





confidence ; the tyrannical wish and the instinct of rebellion, | amiability of her nature; and the connection between Lydgate and 


which ought to be eagerness on the one side not to impose a 
There is hardly 


yoke, on the other, to accept it by anticipation. 
a finer touch of genius in English literature than Dorothea’s reply, 


| his unhappy patron Bulstrode is exceedingly finely conceived for the 


purpose of fully trying the mettle of the former’s character. We 


| cannot help thinking that George Eliot makes a mistake in repre- 


as we may call it, after her husband’s death, to his wish that she | senting a man of Bulstrode’s type of mind as entirely unoppressed 
should complete the confused and pedantic work on which he had | by the guilt of what he well knew to be, morally, murder, unt} 


built his hopes of fame. ‘‘ One little act of hers,” says the author, 


‘*may perhaps be smiled at as a superstition. 


Tabulation for the use of Mrs, Casaubon she carefully enclosed and 
Do you 


sealed, writing within the envelope, ‘J could not use it. 
not see now thai I could not submit my soul to yours, by work- 
ing hopelessly at what I have no belief in?—Dorothea.’ Then she 
deposited the paper in her own desk.” Such is the final touch 
which describes the breaking in pieces of poor Dorothea’s effort 
after an ideal work. We do not think the affection which 
takes the place of this misdirected one quite worthy of her. 
Will Ladislaw is altogether uninteresting, and but for very fine 
fragments of political remark,—which evidently are not his, but 
the author’s,—has nothing but his admiration and his youth to 
recommend him to Dorothea. He is petulant, small, and made up 
of spurts of character, without any wholeness and largeness, and 
except his goodness to little Miss Noble (by the way, is she Miss 
Winifred or Miss Henrietta Noble? she is called by both names), 
and his disposition to lie on the hearth-rug, which is certainly 
praiseworthy, there is not a fascinating touch about him. 

The picture of the ambitious and robust-minded Lydgate’s com- 
plete subjugation by the constant attrition of his wife’s soft, selfish 
obstinacy, of his total inability to govern her, and his utter defeat 
by her, even when Rosamond is so completely in the wrong that 
she is detected in all sorts of underhand proceedings—of all respon- 
sibility for which she divests herself by simply not feeling it,—is a 
picture second, of course, in moral and intellectual interest, to the 
higher picture of Dorothea’s shipwreck with Mr. Casaubon, 
but certainly not second in originality or power. Rosamond, though 
she is guilty of one deliberate lie,—which is, we fancy, too greata 
sin against the conventional standard of conduct which she herself 
admitted to be quite consistent with the idea of the character,—is 
by far the finest picture of that shallowness which constitutes 
absolute incapacity for either deep feeling or true morality, we have 
ever met with in English literature. When she conceals her fixed 
intentions of deceit and disobedience by a turn of her slender neck, or 
a gentle patting of her own hair, one turns away from the picture 
in real dismay, so true is it and so terrible. Nor can anything 
be more powerful than the picture of the deadening effect pro- 
duced by her on Lydgate’s gusty tenderness and impulsive nobility. 
In the scene where Dorothea’s disinterestedness, force, and depth of 
feeling carry away even Rosamond for a moment, we are re- 
minded powerfully of some of the great scenes between Dinah and 
Hetty in Adam Bede. It is in kind the same victory won in a dif- 
ferent sphere of life and a different plane of feeling, but we are less 
prepared to believe in Rosamond’s capacity for being thus touched 
than in Hetty’s. The author has so steeled us against Rosamond 
by her previous pictures, that we lay down this fine and moving 
scene with a certain hesitation as to its fidelity to the character 
previously sketched, though George liot does prepare us for it by 
suggesting that even Lydgate might have made more impression 
on his wife, if he had not allowed his nature to be chilled into 
distrust of itself by her irresponsiveness, but had thrown his 
whole heart into the effort to take possession of his wife, and 
infuse a sort of second-nature into her out of the depths of his 
own earnestness and love. 

Such are the main threads of interest in this great book. But 
the wealth of the secondary life which adds so much to the effect 
of these great delineations, it is impossible even to indicate in such 
a review as this. Dorothea’s good-natured, slip-shod uncle, Mr. 
Brooke, whose conversation is so humorous a mosaic of kindli- 
ness, scatterbrainedness, niggardliness, and helpless desultory ambi- 
tion ; her good-natured, prosaic brother-in-law, Sir James Chettam, 
the very incarnation of English high-feeling and narrow, com- 
monplace intellect ; her shrewd, commonplace sister Celia, and the 
exquisitely witty worldly-minded rector’s wife, Mrs. Cadwallader, 
are all figures which bring out the ardent romance and 
depth of Dorothea’s nature in strong relief. The groups 


of Middlemarch townspeople are not less carefully fitted 
to bring out in strong relief the pictures of Rosamond and 
her husband. 


The tyrannical old miser, Rosamond’s uncle, 


| disgrace comes upon him. The description of the crime itself ig 


The Synoptical| wonderfully fine; but the complete equanimity with which he 


| looks back upon it, after the great struggle which preceded it, we 


| cannot accept as true. Of the wonderful humour of the book we 
| must speak on another occasion. 
| ‘The whole tone of the story is so thoroughly noble, both morally 
and intellectually, that the care with which George Eliot excludes: 
| all real faith in God from the religious side of her religious char- 
acters, conveys the same sort of shock with which, during the early 
| days of eclipses, men must have seen the rays of light converging 
| towards a centre of darkness. Mr. Farebrother,—a favourite type: 
| with George Eliot, the rector in Adam Bede was another variety 
| of him—Caleb Garth, the noble land agent, and Dorothea, are alk 
in the highest sense religious in temperament; two of them go 
through very keen temptations, and the struggles of one, Dorothea, 
are minutely and most powerfully described ; but in allethese cases 
the province chosen for the religious temperament is solely the- 
discharge of moral duty, and the side of these minds turned 
towards the divine centre of life, is conspicuous only by its absence, 
especially in Dorothea’s case. In reading the description of the 
night of Dorothea’s darkest trial one feels a positive sense of 
vacancy ; so dramatic a picture of such a one as she is, going 
through such a struggle without a thought of God, is really un- 
natural. The omission is owing no doubt to the very natura} 
dislike of the author to attribute, out of pure dramatic instinct, to 
her highest and noblest character an attitude of spirit with which 
she could not herself sympathise. ‘The nearest we approach to any- 
thing like a positive faith in Dorothea is in the following fine passage : 
“«Oh! my life is very simple,’ said Dorothea, her lips curling with an 
exquisite smile, which irradiated her melancholy. ‘I am always pr 
Lowick.’—' That is a dreadful imprisonment,’ said Will, impetuously.— 
‘No, don’t think that,’ said Dorothea. ‘I have no longings.’ He did 
not speak, but she replied to some change in his expression. ‘I mean, 
for myself. Except that I should like not to have so much more than 
wy share without doing anything for others. But I have a belief of my 
own, and it comforts me.’—‘ What is that?’ said Will, rather jealous of 
the belief.—‘ That by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we 
don't quite know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part of 
the divine power against evil—widening the skirts of light and making 
the struggle with darkness narrow.—‘ That is a beautiful mysticism 
—itis a ‘—‘ Please not to call it by any name,’ said Dorothea, 
putting out her hands entreatingly. ‘You will say it is Persian, or 
something else geographical. It is my life. I have found it out, and 
cannot part with it. I have always been finding out my religion since I 
was a little girl. I used to pray so much—now I hardly ever pray. 
try not to have desires merely for myself because they may not be good 
for others, and I have too much already. I only told you, that you 
might know quite well how my days go at Lowick.’” 
And there is, it will be observed, a careful vagueness in- the 
phrase ‘divine power,’ which leaves it quite open to the reader to 
interpret it as meaning either the collective goodness of the human 
world, or something higher and better which comes from a purer 
source. In reading the highest scenes in Middlemarch we have & 
feeling as if the focus of all light and beauty were dark and cold. 
Yet, say what we may, it is a great book. Warwickshire has- 
certainly given birth to the greatest forces of English literature, for 
we are indebted to it not only for by far the greatest of English 
authors, but also for by far the greatest of English authoresses ; 
and though it would be too much to say that the latter ranks 
next to the former in our literature, even with a whole firmament 
of power between, it is not too much to say that George Eliot will 
take her stand amongst the stars of the second maguitude, witk 
the cluster which contains Scott and Fielding, and indeed all but 
Shakespeare, on a level of comparative equality with them,—or at 
least without any distance between her and the greatest of them 
which can compare for a moment with the distance which divides 


all of them from Shakespeare. 











WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAYS.* 
Srx essays, written by officers who were the competitors of 
Lieutenant Maurice for the Wellington Prize, have been pub- 





* Essays Written for the Wellington Prize, and selected for Publication by his Grace's 
Desire from those specially mentioned by the Arbiter. London and Edinburgh: 
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lished. ‘They are the work of officers varying in rank from a 
General to a Lieutenant; they deserve the commendation Colonel 
Hamley bestowed upon them; and they vindicate the judgment 
he showed in awarding the prize. Moreover, they serve to show, 
if that were needed, how large a store of literary ability exists in 
the Army, created by the training and stimulus of the last twenty 
years. Four of the most thoughtful and best written essays, in- 
cluding that rightly pronounced first, have been produced by 
One is an Artilleryman, one an Engineer, one a 
Light-Infantry subaltern, and one a Marine. An excellent essay 
comes from the pen of a Cavalry captain. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
supplies a paper, written with great force, frankness, and acumen ; 
while General Craufurd, a veteran Guardsman, furnishes a 
treatise which would have been much more useful had it been 
less modest. ‘I'he most hopeful sign in the Essays is the evidence 
of independence and thoughtfulness on the part of the writers. 
Should the youthful military spirit fairly secure ascendancy at the 
Horse Guards, we shall stand a good chance of obtaining a well- 
organised fighting Army. Without being unjust to men who were 
earlier in the field as advocates of improvement, especially in 
organisation and tactics, we may say that the publication of the 
Wellington Prize Essays has materially helped to bring home con- 
viction to the Commander-in-Chief. ‘The battle of reform, so far 
as tactics are concerned, has been won. ‘The Duke of Cambridge 
has consented to revise the opinions he publicly enunciated in 
reviewing the Autumn Manoeuvres of 1871, and has sanctioned 
the issue of instructions officially recognising the tactical prin- 
ciples which the breech-loader has compelled all sane nations to 
adopt. But it is not creditable to the foresight of the Horse 
Guards, that Prussia, befure the war, had prepared a new drill- 
book which satisfied the novel conditions. It was ready for issue 
when the war broke out, but its promulgation was wisely with- 
held. ‘The difference between Berlin and Pall Mall is that the 
Prussian General Staff thinks, and that the British Staff has been 
apt to jog along in the easy grooves of routine. Had there been 
no war in 1870, we should still have remained with unaltered 
tactics, clinging to one fixed idea that the line was the best of all 
formations. ‘Ihe spell is broken. We abandon the famous 
tactical forms of Wellington, but we revive his spirit ; for he only 
adopted the line because it enabled him to rout the Napoleonic 
column. In other words, he thought out for himself a problem 
of war. And that, rightly considered, is the business of a 
Commander-in-Chief. It is his duty to survey the whole field of 
military phenomena existing in his time, and, having justly appre- 
ciated the facts, adapt his processes to the imperative conditions. 
He should observe and think, and rather anticipate the coming 
change than lag behind to be taught by others. But this is pre- 
cisely what we have ceased to do since Cromwell died. Indeed, 
we might almost say that since Crecy and Agincourt we have 
invented nothing in tactics; for Wellington revived, he did not 
invent the line formation. 

Whether sound military systems can co-exist with Parliamentary 
government or not, it is certain that good and bad systems co- 
exist with despotic and semi-despotic rule. But it is to be feared 

“that Parliamentary government is not favourable to a wise and 
vigorous initiative. A bold attempt ten years ago to reform the 
Army, or even to change its tactics, would have roused a storm 
of hostility in and out of Parliament. All the old fogies, all the 
interested parties, all the honest believers in established order, 
would have howled the Commander-in-Chief out of his arm-chair. 
Yet by carefully weighing facts easily ascertained by the British 
Horse Guards, we might have been on a level in point of tactics 
and armament with the Germans of 1866 and 1870. It would not 
have been possible to cite actual examples from bloody encounters 
in the open field, but it would have been possible to draw sound 
inferences from obvious conditions. ‘The rifle without the movable 
breech made some alterations imperative. We made none. ‘The 
breech-loader actually existed. We passed it by as a fantastic 
weapon. Yet is it not conceivable that our guumakers in 1862, 
had there been an effective demand, could have produced a Henry- 
Martini, or at least a Snider? As soon as the Governments asked for 
breech-loaders they issued from the gunsmiths’ forges by the score. 
The plain truth is that the Horse Guards, instead of thinking, con- 
tented itself with administering a host of petty details, and bent what 
energy and ability it possessed to keeping things asthey were. We 
are not disposed to say that this nonchalant complacency was the 
fault of the Horse Guards. Men can only do their best. The 
fault is with the ultimate authority, which does not secure a 
man or men who can and will accomplish the best demanded by 
facts which no one may overlook with impunity. In order to 
move our Horse Guards and breathe into it ever so small a breath 


lieutenants. 


of genuine vitality, as opposed to dead formalism, two great wars 
have been needed and the shedding of infinite ink. Even the 
wars, so terribly didactic as they were, would not have availed, 
had not the office in Pall Mall been bombarded with articles, 
essays, treatises, lectures, books, written or translated by men 
who had their hearts in the good work. Mr. Disraeli found it 
a hard task to educate a party. It has not been less arduous to 
educate a military administration. The Tory commander led hig 
party, but the military reformers, professional and non-profes- 
sional, have had to lead their chief, a process the reverse of satis- 
factory. We wish it could be altered, but we fear that the British 
system would not tolerate a Von Moltke, or the department over 
which he presides. 

Perhaps it may be thought ungracious to cast a glance upon the 
shortcomings of our Military Bureau just at the moment when it 
has accepted reforms enforced with ‘‘ considerable pressure.” But 
the fact that our military brain does not work as a brain ought is 
a fact so momentous in its bearings upon national safety, that we 
shall not apologise for presuming to point it out. “As in 
the past,” wrote Colonel Hamley years ago, “so in the 
future, it must be for armies, before new wars shall 
find them still fettered by obsolete customs and tradi- 
tions, to adapt themselves, as the weapons with which States 
guard their honour, independence, and prosperity, to the altered 
circumstances in which they must operate.” ‘That is the duty our 
Horse Guards does not properly, but only perfunctorily, fulfil. 
The use of books like Boguslawski’s Tactical Deductions, Maurice's. 
brilliant essay, the present capital volume, and the energetic, 
almost daily pleading of the journalist, is to supplement the 
defective vitality of the Horse Guards, to stimulate, encourage, 
support an institution which should impart, not receive, instruction 
in military policy,—which should lead, not follow, military opinion, 
at present ripened outside its sacred walls. ‘The Duke of Wel- 
lington has done real service by eliciting this powerful outburst 
from the Army, and all the essayists, from the subaltern to the 
veteran, deserve credit for their share in the work performed. The 
change has begun with the new drill just sanctioned, and we hope 
the impetus imparted will carry us a long way in the directions 
indicated throughout the pages of this volume. 





BRET HARTE’S STORIES OF THE SIERRA.* 
Ln none of Bret Harte’s stories, whether in prose or verse, are the 
characteristics of his genius more striking than in these of the 
Sierras. Strange incidents of the wildest life, told with a simplicity 
that seems to narrow and make light of the strangeness; a treat- 
ment the reverse of the usual one, which dwells lovingly on any 
stray modicum of romance that has happily turned up within the 
author’s experience, enhancing, amplifying, illustrating ; darkening 
the shadows and intensifying the lights, and taking every precaution 
that not a single point in the marvellous narration shall escape the 
attention of the reader. Here, however, though nearly every 
incident is taken from comparatively lawless lives, where vio~ 
lence and unrestraint are the rule, there is nothing sensational 5 
no horror, no mystery, no weirdness,—and, indeed, no plot. On 
the contrary, Bret Harte relates his story with a perspicacity that 
looks almost like baldness; a story wild with a wildness that is 
clearly of its own nature and not of the dressing-up; and the 
humour and the pathos which attend it, seem—not the teller’s, 
suggested by his subject, but inherent in the subject, and almost 
as if unobserved by the narrator; the delicate and genial satire 
alone reminding us of an author; while, were it not that the point 
of the story is uniformly in the same position at the end, and thus 
betrays design, its object, which is always in one sense the same, 
might escape detection as the motive and inspirer of its author. This 
object is to illustrate the tenderness which lingers in the roughest 
natures, and survives under the most destructive influences. 
‘and in the most uncongenial circumstances. Such is the 
tenderness of the morose gold-digger, who for long years 
continued to remit his own savings, as from his deceased young 
partner to the latter’s mother and sisters, rather than break their 
hearts by the news of his early death. Such is that of the spead- 
thrift who had palmed himself upon an old man as his lost son, 
but who gaveup the old man he had learnt to love and all the 
new hopes of his life, and himself identified the worthless reat 
son, whom he had believed dead. Such also is that of the 
melancholy, gaunt Culpepper, who resigned love and life, 
and allowed himself to be shot, to shield an old reprobate, 
the guardian of his youth. And such that of the liber- 





* Stories of the Sierras, By Bret Harte. East and West. By Bret Harte. Londons 
John Camden Hotten. 
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tine and gambler who, on the discovery of his chum’s dis- | though it is only suggested to us by its effect on the rude natures 
tress at his wife’s changed demeanour, withdraws his dangerous | of the passers-by :— 

presence on the very eve of his elopement with her. It is this} «small wonder that a passing teamster drove’ his six mules into the 
belief in some generous, self-denying vein, running through every | wayside ditch and imperilled his load, to keep the dust from her spotless 
human soul,—at various depths, no doubt, and differing greatly garments ; small wonder that the ‘ Lightning Express’ withheld its speed 


° ss " and flash to let her pass, and that the expressman, who had never been 
both in purity and thickness,—that adds a sense of refinement and | |) wn to exchange more than rapid monosyllables with his fellow-men, 


beauty to these picturesque sketches of a lawless, coarse, passion- | gazed after her with breathless admiration. For she was certainly 
ate state of society, such as we, with our highly organised civili- | attractive. In a country where the ornamental sex followed the example 
gation, can with difficulty realise. ‘wo stories, alone though of youthful nature, and were prone to overdress and glaring efflorescence, 

, " ’ : ° ? : Miss Jo’s simple and tasteful raiment added much to the physical charm 
pervaded with the same tenderness of feeling—and one of which of, if it did not actually suggest a sentiment to, her presence. It is said 
contains also the serious element—are of a much quieter kind. | that Euchredeck Billy, working in the gulch at the crossing, never saw 
Nothing, in fact, could be simpler than the materials out of which Miss Folinsbee pass but that he always remarked apologetically to his 
aie ".6 lef’s wlckneme—le constracted: and half the partner, that ‘ he believed he must write a letter home.’” 

“ ’ 

humour of it consists in the telling of things that no one else | There is true genius in that last subtle hint of the softening, 
would think of telling, in writing about something about which | humanisinug influence of beauty on the rough digger, habitually 
there seems nothing to write—an account, namely, of a little | neglecting his deserted, distant home. And here, in a few strokes, 
street Arab who haunts a mews, with few clothes and fewer | is a picture at once of the grand country of the Sierras, and of how 
friends, and who does nothing particular, either good or bad, | the grandest scenes of nature are powerless to impress, in presence 
but shuffles about or goes through mild gymnastics, and yet of passionate human love:— 
whose friendlessness and childish characteristics are indicated— | «Wonderful power of humanity! Far beyond jutted an outlying 
not described—with such skilful pathos that we are quite sorry | spur of the Sierra, vast, compact, and silent. Scarcely a hundred yards 
when the little chap, taking fright, childlike, at assumed anger, | *¥#Y 4 leaguo-long chasm dropped its sheor walls of granite a thousand 


. gs . . is tool ! feet. On every side rose up the serried ranks of pine trees, in whose 
disappears from his imaginary chronicler’s horizon :— | close-set files centuries of storm and change had wrought no breach. 


“His age was about seven. Ho looked older, from the venerable | Y¢t all this seemed to Culpepper to have been planned by an all-wiso 
whiteness of his head, and it was impossible to conjecture his size, as | Providence as the natural background to the figure of a pretty girl ina 
he always wore clothes apparently belonging to some shapely youth of yellow dress. 
tiineteerni. A pair of pantaloons, that, when sustained by a single sus- One more extract we must give from this story to illustrate Bret 


pender, completely equipped him, formed his every-day suit. How, | : Se . 
with this lavish superfluity of clothing, he managed to perform the sur- | Harte’s power of observation, a power which impresses us as that of 


prising gymnastic feats it has been my privilege to witness, I have never | unconscious perception, rather than of close study. It is a wonder- 
been able totell. His ‘turning the crab,’ and other minor dislocations, | ful little picture of the airs and graces of a pretty girl believing 
were always attended with success. It was not an unusual sight at herself quite alone :— 
any hour of the day to find Melons suspended on a line, or to see his | q $ 
venerable head appearing above the roofs of the out-houses. Melons | “Tt was still early morning, but the sun, with Californian extravagance, 
knew the exact height of every fenco in the vicinity, its facilities for | had already begun to beat hotly on the little chip hat and blue ribbons, 
sealing, and the possibility of seizure on the other side, His more! and Miss Jo was obliged to seek the shade of a bypath. Here sho 
peaceful and quieter amusements consisted in dragging a disused boiler | received the timid advances of a vagabond yellow dog graciously, until, 
by @ largo string, with hideous outcries, to imaginary fires. Melons was | emboldened by his success, he insisted upon accompanying her; and, 
not gregarious in his habits. A few youths of his own age sometimes | becoming slobberingly demonstrative, threatened her spotless skirt with 
called upon him, but they eventually became abusive, and their visits | his dusty paws, when she drove him from her with some slight acerbity, 
were more strictly predatory incursions for old bottles and junk, which | and a stone which haply fell within fifty feet of its destined mark, 
formed the staple of McGinnis’s Court. Overcome by loneliness one | Having thus proved her ability to defend herself, with characteristic 
day, Melons inveigled a blind harper into the court. For two hours did | inconsistency she took a small panic, and, gathering her white skirts in 
that wretched man prosecute his unhallowed calling, unrecompensed, | one hand, and holding the brim of her hat over her eyes with the other, 
and going round and round the court, apparently under the impression | she ran swiftly at least a hundred yards before she stopped. Then she 
that it was some other place, while Melons surveyed him from an adjoin- | began picking some ferns and a few wild-flowers still spared to the 
ing fence with calm satisfaction. It was this absence of conscientious | withered fields, and then a sudden distrust of her small ankles seized 
motives that brought Melons into disrepute with his aristocratic neigh- | her, and she inspected them narrowly for those burrs and bugs and 
hours. Orders were issued that no child of wealthy and pious parentage | snakes which are supposed to lie in wait for helpless womanhood. Then 
should play with him. This mandate, as a matter of course, invested | she plucked some golden heads of wild oats, and with a sudden inspira- 
Melons with a fascinating interest to them. Admiring glances were cast | tion placed them in her black hair, and then came quite unconsciously 
at Melons from nursery windows. Baby fingers beckoned to him. | upon the trail leading to Madrono Hollow.” 
Invitations to tea (on wood and pewter) were lisped to him from aristo- | el kl " 
eratic back-yards. It was evident he was looked upon as a pure and | Of the broad fun of Mark Twain’s type we have scarcely a 
noble being, untrammelled by the conventionalities of parentage, and | sign in the far more refined and subtle humour of Bret Harte’s 
physically as well as mentally exalted above them. One afternoon an | gtorjeg: the nearest approach to it is in the account of the old 
unusualcommotion prevailed inthe vicinity of MeGinnis’s Court. Looking “te h of hi ld ho “after a hard end 
from my window, I saw Melons perched on the roof of a stable, pulling up an = Cen CF TS son, = a have — 2 . 

wilful youth and maturity, in which he had buried a broken- 


arope by which one ‘Tommy,’ an infant scion of an adjacent and wealthy 
house, was suspended in mid-air. In vain the female relatives of spirited wife, and driven his son to sea,” had “ suddenly 
experienced religion ” :— 


Tommy, congregated in the back-yard, expostulated with Melons; in 
vain the unhappy father shook his fist at him. Secure in his position, 
Melons redoubled his exertions, and at last landed Tommy on the roof. “¢T got it in New Orleans in °59,’ said Mr. Thompson, with the 
Then it was that the humiliating fact was disclosed that Tommy had | general suggestion of referring to an epidemic. ‘Enter ye the narrer 
been acting in collusion with Melons. He grinned delightedly back at gate. Parse me the beans.’” 

his parents, as if ‘ by merit raised to that bad eminence.’ Long before |, F ae , ‘ P 
the fader arrived that was to succour him, he became the rt ally ‘There is a little more of it in the comic poems, in the collection 
of Melons, and I regret to say, incited by the same audacious boy, | called East and West. The fate of Milton Perkins may serve as a 
“chaffed’ his own flesh and blood below him. He was eventually taken, sample :— 

though—of course—Melons escaped. But Tommy was restricted to the : s : 
window after that, and the companionship was limited to ‘Hi, Melons!’| “*‘ Milton Perkins,’ said the Siren, ‘not thy wealth do I admire, 











and ‘You Tommy!’ and Melons, to all practical purposes, lost him for But the intellect that flashes from those eyes of opal fire ; 

ever. I looked afterward to see some signs of sorrow on Melon’s part, | And methinks the name thou bearest surely cannot be misplaced, 

‘but in vain; he buried his grief, if he had any, somewhere in his one | And, embrace me, Mister Perkins!’ Milton Perkins her embraced. 

volaminous garment.” | But I grieve to state, that even then, as she was wiping dry 

The Belle of Madrono Hollow and her lover are instances of Bret | The tear of sensibility in Milton Perkins’ eye, : 

Harte’ ° —— os . She prigged his diamond bosom-pin, and that her wipe of lace 
arte’s power of delicate description when—in its favour and in | Did seem to have of chloroform a most suspicious trace.” 


rare instances—he withholds for a time from the relation of 
incident. Culpepper is no hero of a novel, no Apollo, as we shall 
see by the following sketch of his face, and yet from the first we 
like the long, cadaverous, melancholy youth :— 


But the best of these poems does not reach the level of ‘* The 
Heathen Chinee,” or even of its companions, though ‘ The 
Ballad of Mr. Cooke,” ‘‘'The Wonderful Spring of San Joaquin,” 
and especially ‘‘ Truthful James’s Answer to Her Letter,” have 
rn penne an oe germ “or a ate too thin and lank much of the same dry, satirical humour. ‘The graver ones seem to 
‘ » altoge r pleasant. he cheek 2s were pri » : ’ ° ‘ 
oe a eee ane ee rent ws to enstain much better Bret Hart's reputation. — “Grand. 
slantwise off a high but narrow forehead, and swept part of a hollow mother Tenterden” is powerful and pathetic, and so, too, is 
cheek. A long black moustache followed the perpendicular curves of ** A Greyport Legend ;” and the elemental protests against Mr. 
his mouth. It was on the whole a serious, even Quixotic face, but at times Seward's proposed annexation of St. ‘lhomas are really grand in 


it was relieved by a rare smile of such tender and even pathetic sweet- hei ‘oatic self ti d ine eave 
ness, that Miss Jo is reported to have said that, if it would only last Sel majestic sell-assertion and sneering sarcasin. 


through the ceremony, she would have married its possessor on the The two little octavos are very nicely got up as companion 


spot. ‘I once told him so,’ added that shameless young woman; ‘but ] 
: F “eee dee 3 “Sut volumes, and we strongly recommend them both, though the prose 
the man instantly fell into a settled melancholy, and hasn't smiled since.” ¥“™® : sy : = P 
one is our favourite. 


Nor less do we appreciate the beauty of the girl of his choice, | 
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THE RISE OF GREAT FAMILIES.* | Boccaccio’s Decamerone, which terminatel in the purchase of the 
| book by the Marquis for £2,300; and the controversy between 
tributions to the romance of history. His Extinct Peerages Edward, Lord Stafford, and Mr. Bagot, of Blithfield, in the six- 
is an interesting and suggestive volume, out of whose contents teenth century. Clan Chattan, O'Conor, and the Jones-Herbert 
scores of novels might be made, in most cases with but) controversies find meation here, and their points of dispute being 
moderate exertion of imagination in aid of truth, and in many in | naturally regarded by Ulster with a perfect seriousness, slightly 
such mitigation of it as would induce a favourable reception of the | °™'¢ t° the unheraldic mind, the reader finds himself turning 


works by the public who have no taste for tragedy. In his Vicissi- | mrt we ae earamicines ape Pesmaringpararrer 
tudes of Families many of the dry bones are clothed with flesh, John Sch ‘ihe «Wee t e M . e ¢ ‘ 
and how the mighty are cera = ae 7 impressive age saadearee a. of Cutan en pate 
ness. It is a melancholy book, but deeply interesting, with its | : ’ ’ td 
tracing of individual figures through the press and the burry of | et Lady mee sent Mr. Bruce a letter, with au offer of 
general history, its holding fast to their skirts through the shifting | amen ae on Mr. — signing a very strongly-worded 
scenes of their career, its dogging them to disaster, death, defeat, rt a bc bata Se ae of aa 
insignificance, or oblivion. ’ ~~ " . shoot 

The Rise of Great Families is the other side of the romance of | men — von os have made such — as your Lady- 
history, treated in a similar way, and though slighter in composi- ome . ." ; Poe pe oe a hae shot the 
tion and less various in its interest, because it is concerned chiefly | a ann = os - aw, ie jee oe , am, adams, your 

dyship’s devoted servant to command, Clackmannan. 


with the sunny side of the fortunes of its subjects, it is pleasant | L Ye Je . . ‘ 
and curious reading. ‘The herald king has been wandering among | The perplexities of precedence furnish Sir Bernard with materiat 


his records like Thomson among his peach trees, and has picked for a pleasant chapter, but one which yields in attraction to a 
out bright and prosperous incidents as the sentimental epicure | narrative of the ancient glories of Dublin Castle in the dead-and- 
picked out the sun-ripened bits of the rich fruit. They are | 89° days of Stanhope, Chesterfield, and Harrington, when “ the 
strikingly put together, and they furnish a chit-chat commentary | Lady Lieutenant” had a prescribed etiquette of the most pre 
upon the contemporary history of many wearers of great names, | tentious description, and ee cote —— anes ante the lightiag-of 
which appeals to curiosity, and even to a finer, more philosophical | “a few candles only in the Presence Chamber, Privy Chamber, and 
er 4 Drawing Rvom, the remainder of the candles to be lighted up-whea 

Sir Bernard Burke is a capital raconteur, though, like all | the grooms find the ladies coming.” Those were the days of 
specialists, he is apt to take it for granted that his readers know a | weer. “high aud disposediy,"ia the presence of their Excellencies 
great deal more than they do about the subject upon which he within the Bar,” and the solicitude displayed in an old MS. 
knows everything, and he is sometimes in consequence too chary | Pogtamme of private balls for the sacred preservation of the 
of explanation in matters purely heraldic. In the present in- | “‘ Red Benches” is highly entertaining. ‘* Before the Ball Room is 
stance, though too ‘‘ magaziny,” be has selected and arranged his | opened for ladies, four Battleaxes are to be posted, with orders not 
materials equally well, apportioning a fair share in the historic | © suffer any ladies = the Red Benches but such as shall be placed 
recollections which he records to England, Ireland, and Scotland | there by the Lady Lieutenant, Gentleman Usher, or Gentlemen at 
respectively. He is indignant at the idea that the English large. The Gentlemen at large are to attend the ladies from the 
aristocracy should be supposed to be deficient in antiquity | Battleaxe Guard Room into the Ball Room, and place them, taking 
of lineage, and proposes to meet Mr. Disraeli on that care not to let any but ladies of quality sit on the Red Bepehes.” 
issue, in a passage which reminds one of the charming Those must have been fine times when Lord Chesterfield wrote 
discussion between Mrs."Dashwood and her daughters, in home that the only ‘dangerous Papist” he had met in Ireland 
Miss Austen's Sense and Sensibility. Mrs. Dashwood and | Wa8 Miss Ambrose, a sobriquet borne by that sparkling queen of 
.| beauty ever afterwards; and a Dublin newspaper announced 
her marriage in 1752, in terms in which we find the origin of one 
of the wittiest and most impertinent of well-known sayings :— 








Sin Berxarv Burke has illustrated his office by several con- 





Marianne vehemently contend for the superiority of modest com- | 
petence, Elinor prefers wealth, and is much condemned until it is 


discovered that her estimate of wealth falls considerably short of  * . we 
her mother’s and sister’s standard of competence. Mr. Disraeli’s | ‘‘ The celebrated Miss Ambrose, of this kingdom,” says the 


and Sir Bernard Burke’s notions of an ancicut lineage would pro- @nthusiastic print, ‘has, to the much-envied happiness of one and 
bably bear a somewhat analogous proportion. Ulster might the grief of thousands, abdicated her maiden empire of beauty, and 
be satisfied with Malachi, but Mr. Disraeli would iusist on retreated to the Temple of Hymen. Her husband is Roger Palmer, 
Maccabeus; so that they are both right, the one when he Esq., of Castle Jackson, Co, Mayo, M.P.” 
affirms that ‘the Peers are of ancient lineage,” the other when, ‘‘ Fragments of Family and Personal History, and Historicad 
he makes Mr. Millbank say, ‘a Peer with an ancient lineage is to | Picture Galleries,” are full of the interest which attaches to getting 
mea novelty.” Sir Bernard gives a long list, in support of his , at the individuals who make up the crowds of the great world. 
vindication of the Peerage from the charge of new blood, and from Sir Bernard Burke has not been able altogether to exclude the 
it takes a few names, of which he says:—‘‘ The sound of them  sadelement from this book. It comes out strongly in the romance 
is the echo of the war-trumpet of the middle ages.” He gives due | of the Aberdeen peerage, and the story of Pamela. In the latter 
precedence to the ‘four centuries of ducal rank and eight case, we observe with pleasure that he passes over as beneath 
centuries of unsullied ancestry associated with the name of | notice the slander which accused Lady Edward Fitzgerald of 
Howard,” with their frightful commentaries of royal alliances | having betrayed the secret of her husband's retreat. That coulé 
and violent deaths, their nineteen Knights of the Garter and their , not have been true, even of Egalité’s daughter. 
twenty distinct peerages, the results of ‘‘a spring from simple | One of the moot poiuts io modern history is the birth-place of 
chivalry to ducal position,” a history more grand and tragic than | the Duke of Wellington. Sir Bernard Burke has collected all the 
any other Euglish house has to chronicle. evidence, bearsay and documentary, which bears upon the subject, 
Then comes the story of Douglas, the name which is to Scotland and decides, we think with reason, in favour of Mornington House, 
what Howard isto England, and Geraldine and Butlerare to Ireland, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. A large number of celebrated 
followed by some curious instances of the influence which heiresses persons, great in station or individually remarkable, flit before the 
have had on the rise of our great houses, especially in the case of the reader in this book, which tacks itself on to the writer's graver 
ducal house of Athole, whose representative, in right of his descent works and to heavier history in an illustrative, suggestive, 
from heiresses, has a shield of more than a thousand quarterings. | realistic way, both useful and amusing. 
On the other hand, the Grahams have found no such favour, and 
the Duke of Montrose’s shield has no quartering. For two-thirds 
of the 570 Peers and Peeresses now existing Sir Bernard Burke EXPIATED.* 
claims aucient lineage, illustrated by noble achievement. The RemMemperine the high terms in which we spoke of this author's 
roll, as he calls it over, has a grand sound, and many of the old | first work, we are almost afraid that we must have been too favour- 
Stories connected with the old names are curious and interesting. ably impressed by the novelty and freshness of his treatment 
The feuds of the great houses form a lively chapter, beginning and by the interest which attached to the story. His present 
with the celebrated strife between Scrope and Grosvenor, when novel is in so mavy ways inferior to the one which brought him 
Geoffery Chaucer was called before the Court of the Lord High into notice, that it may be neceszary for us to reconsider our judg- 
Constable as a witness; the more friendly rivalry between Lord ment. It is always painful to detect a falling-off in one who has 
Spencer and the Marquis of Blandford for the possession of started well, and it is doubly painfal for us to make this dis- 











* The Rise of Great Families; other Essays and Stories. 3y Sir Bernard Burke, * Expiated. By the Author of “Six Months Hence.” 3 vols. Salisbury: Brown 
C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. and Co.; London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1872. 
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covery when we have joined so heartily in applauding the start. 
However, we hope that by pointing out the faults of the book now 
before us we shall do more service to a writer of promise than 
would be done by our keeping silence, and though we cannot look 
forward with pleasure to the task, or expect much gratitude for 
our performance of it, we trust that the result may be satisfactory. 

We must begin by admitting that the story is by no means 
wanting in interest. The mystery which underlies it is not indeed 
#0 deep, nor is the network of the plot so intricate, as was the case 
in Siz Months Hence and Behind the Veil, but there is quite enough 
to excite our curiosity. The descriptions of coast-scenery in 
South Wales, of the deep dark cave with the ‘“‘ Blowhole” from 
which issue moanings that portend a storm, of the haunted bridge 
that is swept away by the flood, are wrought up with a power and 
intensity which cannot fail to be highly appreciated. In like 


a suggestion as this betrays the real source of the author's failure in 
desiguing this character. It has evidently been his object to render 
Mrs. Ponsonby hateful, and while he has not been scrupulous about 
the means, he has forgotten the natural consequence. Whether the 
reader hates Mrs. Ponsonby or not, he disbelieves in her. Skilfully 
as she is worked into the plot, well as her plans are laid, satisfactory 
as is the punishment she meets with, she cannot be accepted as areal 
person. We have to touch on one more improbability, and the task 
of fault-finding will be done. Léonie has been mentioned as Sir 
Edgar Brereton’s adopted daughter, and after hor engagement 
with Percy has been broken off to the satisfaction of both parties, 
she forms a real attachment. Her lover is known by the name of 
Reginald Mansel, but there is something mysterious about hig 
status and parentage, and the divining reader has long since 
guessed that he is in reality the son of Sir Edgar. We are soon 
told that the outcast Lady Brereton has adopted her mother’s 





manner such an adventure as the surprise of a boating party in the 
«ave we have mentioned, when a sudden storm comes on and a 
huge tidal wave bursts in upon them, is told with the greatest 
vigour, and there is no lack of similarincidents. Strained and un- 
matural as is the last scene, that in which the evil genius of the 
novel perishes by her own device, it is forcibly and vividly 
painted. With such attractions as these there is no doubt 
of the book proving readable, and if nothing more was 
necessary it might be counted as a success. But when we 
have taken all its merits into account, we find that they are out- 
weighed by the general improbability of the story and of its 
leading characters. The idea which runs through the book, and 
to which frequent-allusion is made, is that a family has been 
doomed to expiate the crime of one of its ancestors. At the time 
with which the story deals, Sir Edgar Brereton is the head of this 
doomed family, and the crime which is visited upon him is that of 


maiden name, and has lived in seclusion with a son who was born 
to her shortly after she was driven into exile. When Reginald 
comes back to tell his mother of his love for the daughter of Sir 
Edgar Brereton, he is at once met with the terrible news that she 
is his sister. The author has explained that through an oversight 
Léonie forgot to tell Reginald that she was only the adopted daughter 
of Sir Edgar, and as this is duly noticed in the book, we may let 
it pass, though we hardly think it a natural oversight. But 
as a lover generally mentions the Christian name of his love, and 
as a mother is apt to mention the Christian name of her child, it 
does seem to us inexplicable that in such a dialogue between 
Reginald and his mother, the first should never have breathed the 
name of Léonie, or the second that of Alice. Either of those 
words would have cleared up the mystery, and saved the lovers 
from despair. It is true that the subsequent course of the story 


@ former baronet, who committed a murder. To make amends| requires their separation, but we cannot recognise the necessities 





for this, Sir Edgar is forced to drive his wife from house and home, | of a plot as any justification for such a transparent error. 


to live in constant enmity with his daughter, and after making 


Now that we have discharged our painful duty, we may linger 


her miserable for several years, to turn her also out of the house | for a time among the scenes and characters which afford a relief 
in such a way as to make him think that he has caused her death.|from the general improbability. The love passages between 
A man who could act thus without any real motive would be clearly | Reginald and Léonie are exquisite, and Léonie herself is 
an impossible character, and the attempts to supply an adequate|a@ charming figure, although there is some extravagance 
motive are too slight to meet this objection. Sir Edgar is a| as well as a want of taste in the letter which she writes 
mere lay figure, created for the purpose of bringing about events|to Alice on the subject of Percy’s proposal. Of the 
which are necessary for the development of the plot, and playing | minor characters there is not much to be said, but they all 
his part in the drama with a consciousness that he is carrying out |help on the action, and are sketched with light and natural touches, 
his destiny. It is all very well to tell us that he is a fatalist, but | Whenever we can free ourselves from the shadow of the doom 














it needs something stronger than a mere statement to lead us| which rests upon the Brereton family we find much that is pleasant 
to believe in a man’s acting contrary to all the dictates of reason | reading, while even under that haunting shadow there are scenes 
and feeling without some inducement. Again, the want of a/ of dramatic power worthy of better companionship. With all our 
sufficient motive which is so apparent in Sir Edgar’s conduct is| distaste for Sir Edgar Brereton, we must admit the merit of the 
equally to be found in that of his daughter. Alice Brereton, | interview between him and Léonie in the church, when he learns 
being herself in love with Percy Delacombe, knowing that Percy | at last how unjustly Alice had been treated. It is not necessary 
4s in love with her, repulses him, for no other reason than | to refer to other parts of the book for the purpose of showing that 
that she has made up her mind that he is more likely | the author of Six Months Hence has the art of devising powerful 
to be in love with her cousin Léonie. The consequence | situations, though there we noticed that he did not always make 
of this repulse is that Percy tries to console himself for Alice’s| the most of them. Perhaps in this respect we may find some im- 
rejection of him by proposing to Léonie; that Léonie, | provement in his present book. We can only hope that when next 
who does not really love him, accepts him because he has pro-| he writes we may trace a more certain growth, not merely in de- 
posed; that both Alice and Percy are miserable, while Léonie| tail, but in the whole conception of his work, and that we may 
is indifferent; and that when the real feelings of all parties | have no recurrence of the radical defects which are so fatal to our 
are disclosed, Sir Edgar, who has adopted Léonie as his daughter, | appreciation of this story. 
and prefers her to Alice, accuses both Alice and Percy of =o ——— 
hypocrisy, and drives Alice out of his house. We do not say such nee 
4 misunderstanding could not have occurred, but that, in this CURRENT LITERATURE. 
instance, it is not what the French call motivé. The readeris| ee 7 , 
asked to assume an amount of obstinate infatuation in Alice which wh cee ae St es Ege Geek Ske, =e by 
; , ; Archibald Weir, D.C.L., and W. D. Maclagan, M.A. (Murray.)—One’s 
is not warranted by the circumstances. Her conduct, like her : . s ; : 
I Si dle te beg exclelned by seme theer f deati memory is taxed by having to bear in mind the precise shade of 
othe y pee ? , ey = oe ont oF opinion which these various volumes are intended to represent. (Why, 
expiation, and though we cannot object to such a theory being by the way, do not the thorough-going Evangelicals let us know what 
worked out, it ought not to be carried beyond the limits of nature. they think about matters} ecclesiastical?) Zhe Church and the Age, 
While the two chief characters are thus faulty, a different, but however, may be described as the manifesto of the High Anglicans as 
perhaps a graver, objection must be made to another of the per- | distinguished from the Romanisers, who have had their say in “Tho 
sons of the drama, the evil genius, Mrs. Ponsonby. The author has | Church and the World.” The volume contains twelve essays. We are 
represented her as wholly bad, without one redeeming feature, and | inclined to select as the most interesting that by the now Dean of 
the manner in which she develops herself from being simply a | Manchester, Mr. Cowie, on “Toleration,” rather, perhaps, because Mr. 
scheming, hypocritical woman, professing religious sentiments, but | Gladstone has singled him out for high place in the Church than for its 
taking every opportunity to suggest evil of others, into a deliberate intrinsic merits. Anyhow, it is worth reading. Here is Mr. Cowie’s 
murderess and a criminal of the deepest dye, is opposed to all the | confession of faith in the matter of Ks Religious Toleration. ag should 
rules of art. We had hoped better things of our author than al be glad to be allowed to share in the public and private worship of 
seproduction of the ahs oh lain. Perh th t | the Eastorn and Western Churches, Roman Catholic and Greek, 
°p oF ge ° age his — . — ape 6 mee |and with all who hold the Nicene Creed, have the Apostolical Suc- 
violent straining after effect of which he is guilty is to be found 10 | cession, and the two Sacraments of the Gospel. .... . - I believe that 
the passage where he says that Mrs. Ponsonby, after committing @| in the first place it does not recognise our baptism as valid, that 
crime, ‘‘ wished she were an infidel like Sir Edgar, and made some is to say, our baptism as it is actually practised, by effusion rather 
feeble attempts to become such, but wholly without result.” Such! than immersion. Then the ‘Filioque’ clause stands in the way.” Two 
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of our Bishops gave up, a8 we take it, the real meaning of the clause 
in conference with the Archbishop of Syra, limiting the temporal 
mission of the Holy Ghost, but that concession was not enough. At 
the end of the conference Dr. Pusey wrote, “I cannot say how the 
Archbishop has disappointed me. He has, as far as in him lies, crushed 
the hopes of thirty-five years.” “As the Archbishop puts it [the 
matter of the Procession of the Son], it is a serious difference of Faith 
as to the Being of God, which is much graver than anything that we 
have against the Roman Church. If he really represents Greece, I should 
have to withdraw from the Eastern Church Association.” The most 
disappointing essay is that by Dr. Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, 
on “The Characteristics of the American Church.” It is a laboured 
and not very successful apology for various thiugs in their practice which 
have alook not altogether Catholic. What most distresses the Bishop is 
that they call themselves “The Protestant Episcopal Church,” and that 
“they do not use the Athanasian Creed.” He implores his English 
brethren not to think too badly of them for these sad fallings-off from 
Catholic purity. ‘Scotch Presbyterians might be looked upon as coming 
within my rule of comprehension, for they may have preserved succession 
through Presbyters only. This is an imperfect succession, and if I were 
in Scotland, I should seek the Sacraments in my own Church; but in 
prayer, and praise, and instruction, I could join with the Presbyterians.” 
He thinks that the Lord’s Supper as celebrated by the Wesleyans is 
“ merely a rite commemorative of the Lord’s death, and if made with 
piety and faith, beneficial to the souls of the worshippers, but not the 
Sacrament of the Gospel.” With regard to other bodies of Dissenters, 
he is “ unable to tell whether our faith is sufficiently homogeneous to 
make common worship a real and true thing,” but he “ would be pre- 
pared to recognise a more or less perfect form of Christianity in all who 
are in earnest.” Wesee nothing about the Lutheran Churches. Dr. 
George Williams, in his “Present Aspect of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church towards the Churches of the Anglican Communion,” dispels a 
foolish delusion which some enthusiastic persons here are comforting 
themselves with. The Eastern Church, whatever may have been the 
civilities shown or received by particular persons, has not made a single 
step towards recognising the Anglican Churches. 

Theology for Children. By Mark Evans. (Sotheran and Baer.)— 
Tho title of Mr. Evans’ little book, sounding like something abstruse 
and difficult, contrasts, as it is meant to contrast, with the simplicity of 
its contents. ‘Do you wonder,” he says, in his brief concluding 
chapter, “ why I have called this book ‘ Theology for Children,’ and that 
till now you have never seen the word in any single page?” And he 
answers by saying that he has tried to teach his young readers what 
“Theology " is, how “it is that which makes you understand about 
your Father in heaven; about His own dear Son Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, Deliverer, and King; about the Blessed Spirit that makes the 
Father and the Son one in the highest, truest sense; and by making you 
one with Jesus, leads you back to God, and gives you the right to call 
heaven your Father’s home.” The book throughout is expressed with 
admirable simplicity and force; we have seen nothing of the kind that 
we have liked better, and it really fills a groat waut. Many toachers 
are inclined to shrink from tho difficult task of explaining the truths 
which are included in “ Theology,”—difficult, possibly, but yet essential 
to be known, for which no amount of instruction about external facts, 
even about the life of Christ, beautiful as that may be made, will be 
asubstitute. This simple, clear language is one of the most difficult of 
attainments, and Mr. Evans possesses it in an uncommon degree. 

Town Geology. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. (Strahan.)—Mr. 
Kingsley’s lectures—the volume contains the substance of lectures 
delivered to the “Chester Natural History Society "—are as pleasant 
and instructive reading as any one could wish to meet with. He takes 
common objects with which the dwellers of towns must be familiar 
(Chester people are probably used to see “the soil of the field,” but 
there are Londoners to whom itis almost as strange as diamonds), and 
discourses of their history. No man can describe an actual scene better 
than Mr. Kingsley —witness his pictures of West Indian landscapes in 
“At Last ’—no man can call one up from the past with a more skilful 
magic. Hore he puts geologic facts into very attractive form. Nothing 
ean be better than the account of glacial actionin ‘The Pebbles in the 
Street,” or the description of the forests from which we get “The Coal 
ia the Grate.” Mr. Kingsley’s science is, as far as we can 
judge, thorough, and it is certainly expressed in forcible and even. 
eloquent language. But with his preface, i.e. with the view which he 
takes of the functions of science, we cannot agree. He sings a great 
pxan over this last object of his devotion, as he has sung pwans over 
more than one thing before. Listen to this:— 

“Do you wish to be great? Then be great with true greatness; 
which is—knowing the facts of nature, and being able to use them. Do 
you wish to be strong? Then be strong with true strength; which is— 
knowing the facts of nature, and being able to use them. Do you wish 
to be wise? Then be wise with true wisdom; which is—knowing the | 
facts of nature, and being able to use them. Do you wish to be free? | 
Then be free with true freedom; which is, again,—knowing the facts of 
nature, and being able to use them.” | 
This seems to us very wild talk indeed. We do not find in history 
that the great, and strong, and wise, and free have been such as could 
be included in this definition,—“ those who know the facts of nature, and 
are able to use them.” There have been such men, and the world owes 




















much to them, but it does not owe to them its most precious possessions, 
political freedom, philosophy, poetry, art. What did the men who made 
Athens and Rome, and so made the modern world, know of the “ facts 
of nature”? What—we do not know why we should hesitate to use the 
example—what did St. Paul? Mr. Kingsley’s successor in the Chair 
of History at Cambridge was complaining the other day that English- 
men were not sufficiently educated to understand Colonial questions. 
That is a reproach, and doubtless a true reproach, against the old 
methods of training. But is there a rational hope that we shall get 
this kind of education, which is surely of supreme necessity to the 
citizens of this empire, by substituting for these methods a study of the 
“facts of nature”? We may have been studying the languages of men 
when we ought to have been studying their history, examining their 
forms of speech, rather than examining their thoughts. Shall we mend 
matters by throwing overboard language and history, forms of speech 
and thought? Whose judgment should we sooner trust on some ques- 
tion of our Colonial politics,—the man who could write an admirable 
monograph upon beetles, or the man who had mastered English history 
from 1773-1786 ? 

Curisrmas Booxs.— Murillo and the Spanish School of Art. By William 
B. Scott. (Routledge.) It will certainly be a great mistake if anyone 
whose attention is caught by the excellent illustrations of this volume 
neglects to notice the very sensible and well-considered essay which far- 
nishes what, in a somewhat derogatory expression, is styled the letterpress. 
The Spanish School of Art was of but short duration, produced but a 
small number of masters, and was very narrowly limited in its range of 
subjects. Not more than three of its names, it may be said, are well 
known out of Spain, at least among others than dealers and connoisseurs, 
these three being Murillo, Velasquez, and Zurbaran. Five and twenty 
years ago these three would have had to be reduced to one, Murillo. 
To most people, we fancy, Velasquez was nothing but a name till the 
addition to the National Gallery of that unlucky picture, the “ Boar 
Hunt,” which Mr. Lance had to repaint. Most readers, therefore, will 
have a good deal to learn from Mr. Scott, who traces the history of 
Spanish painting in a sketch which, though necessarily brief, is 
not inadequate. The illustrations—there are fifteen on steel and 
nineteen wood engravings—are excellent. The frontispiece, 
a portrait of Marillo, the “Ecce Homo” of Morales from the 
picture in the Louvre, and two pictures of peasant children 
after Murillo, may be mentioned as peculiarly pleasing. ——Gems of 
German Art. By William B. Scott. (Routledge.) This volume con- 
tains brief critical and biographical notices of the chief modern painters 
of Germany, including all who may be placed in the first and many of 
those who belong to the second rank of artisticexcellence. Introductory 
to these notices is an account of the first German school, tracing down 
its history till the time of its utter extinction under the troubles of the 
seventeenth century. We have to repeat the praise which we gave to 
the predecessors of this volume, ‘Gems of Modern French Art” and 
‘¢Goms of Belgian Art.” The notices are judicious and interesting, and 
the illustrations, carbon-photographs, very good. We do not know that 
there is anything in the volume better than the picture, which was so 
striking an object in the Exhibition of 1862, “Nero after the Burning of 
Rome,” the work of Carl Piloty.——The Picture Gallery of Sacred Art and 
A Picture Gallery of British Art (Sampson Low and Oo.) are handsome 
volumes, in which we have photographs taken by the permanent Wood- 
bury process, and brief notices of the pictures reproduced. Each volume 
contains twenty illustrations. If we might venture a criticism on the 
selection, it would be that we should like to be made acquainted with 
some works less commonly known. This might be done without any 
infringement of the excellent rule announced in the preface, that “none 
but the highest class of Kaglish art should be admitted into the Picture 
Galiery.” The Shores of Fife. By W. Ballingall. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.) Here we have a number of essays, antiquarian, topographical, 
&c., descriptive of the country. Principal Tulloch, for instance, gives 
us “An Historical and Descriptive Account of St. Androw’s ;” the author 
of the “ Hotel du Petit St. Jean” the sketch of a tour “from St. An- 
drew’s to Largo, round the East Neuk of Fife;" Mr. George Gilfillan 
“Notes on Falkland Palace, &c.;” Professor Steddle a “Sketch of the 
Mineralogy of Fife;” and Mr. Charles Howis “The Shores of Fife and 
Kinross.” All these are copiously illustrated by full-page and letter- 
press illustrations, the work of various artists, but all engraved, a 
vast labour which must excite the surprise and admiration of every 
reader. The “Shores of Fife” is a term which hero receives a very 
liberal interpretation, being made to include not only the Bass Rock, 
which might be said to belong to it as the Channel Islands belong to 
England, but Perth, Stirling, Loch Leven, &c. Fife itself is rich in 
scenes of historical interest, as Dunfermline, St. Andrew's, Inchkolm, 
&c. The volume has much merit, both literary and artistic.——A 
peculiarly seasonable ‘Christmas book’ is The ‘vy, a Monograph, 
by Shirley Hibberd. (Groombridge.) Mr. Hibbord gives a chapter 
“of historical and literary memoranda,” and others on the charac- 
teristics, use, cultivation, &c., of the plant, and a descriptive list of ite 
garden varieties. It is a very complete little book.——Little Barefoot, 
By Berthold Auerbach, translated by H. W. Dulcken. (Routledge). It 
would not be easy to find a prettier or generally better book of the kind 
than this. Auerbach’s story isa very charming one, with all the admir- 
able life-painting and quiet humour which characterise him, while the 
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slow movement of the narrative, which sometimes has a tendency to 
weary one, does not make itself felt. “Little Barefoot” is an orphan 
girl, whose courage and patience, “by striving and trusting,” win for 
her happiness and prosperity, and drag, by the way, out of a slough of 
helplessness a “no’er-do-well” brother. The scene is laid in a 
German village, and the German country life with its quiet 
calm, sometimes degenerating into stolidity, and its frugality 
that sometimes becomes sordid, is admirably described. Seventy- 
five spirited illustrations by Mr. B. Vautier adorn the text. 
Fairy Tales Told Again. By the Author of “Little Red 
Shoes.” LIllustated by Gustave Doré, (Cassell and Co.) M. Doré is 
as happy as usual in his favourite effects, and is not quite free from his 
usual faults. His landscapes and castles are fine; the chateau of the 
Marquis of Carabas, for instance, and the two woodland scenes in ‘‘ Hop 
o’ my Thumb,”—one in which the little creature is filing his pocket with 
white pebbles, and the other where the peasant and his children are | 
filing up the dim forest path. Fine, too, is the scene in which the | 
ogre’s wife stands on the castle stairs, with the light streaming from her 
lantern on the group of little figures below. Little Red Riding-Hood, | 
again, is a charming little creature, too charming for the story. The 
only distinct failure in the book is 
ought to be a handsome young man, 
clown and a wicked marquis of the old régime. 





Here he is something between a 
All the figures indeed 


“Cinderella.” Surely the prince | 


| puzzles, conundrums, &ec., original and selected.” This is not al} 
There are “ arithmorems,” “ palindromes,” “cryptographs,” &. What 
| is an “‘arithmorem?” The reader shall see one :;— 


| “51 and tub Ha (a kind of fish). 
100 ,, A. Gore (a sprightly motion in music). 
be R (a part of speech). 
as U Ana (a Spanish province). 
ran to (a stupefying drug), 
R. N. T (an acid). 
U. 0. a pa (a Mexican town).” 





551}, 
| 201 ,, 
102 ,, 

250 

| The initials and finals, read downwards, will name, the former a town ip 
| the West Indies, the latter what it is noted for.” The answer to the 
| first line is Halibut; and we get the word by combining the letters in 
| italics with the letters for which the Arabic figures stand in the Roman 
| systom of numeration. “5” gives you “v” and “1” “i”; so we get 
| “*halibat.” The initials make Huvanaa and tho finals tobacco. What 
| ought to be done to the man who invented such a monstrosity ? Nothing 
| could be too bad, especially if be also invented the name which, as the 
| Sphinx says, knowing more, it would seem, of Egyptian than of the 
| classical tongues, “ comes from arithnos, Greek for number, and remanere, 
Latin for back again.” In the midst of the tales with which they are so 
plentifally provided, our young friends should find time for two books of 

| sterling value, Zhe Great Battles of the British Navy, by Lioutenant R, 
| Low (Routledge), and, from the same publishers, Jemoirs of Great 
Commanders, by G. P. R. James, a reprint adorned with illustra. 


are caricatures, aud Cinderella herself is nothing of a beauty.—— | tions printed in colours.——For the young children we have to 


Sea-Gull Rock. Translated from the French of M. Jules Sandeau by | montion Aunt Louisa's Bible Picture Book (Warne and Co.), where 


Robert Black. (Sampson Low and Co.) This is a story of how a little 


boy, the sole surviving son of a Parisian family, is taken by his mother to | 
a village on the coast, as the last hope of saving his life, how,he grows | 
robust and withal somewhat mischievous, and finally joins with a party | 


of boys in making off with a boat, which finally lands them on the 
** Sea-Gull Rock.” There they while-away the time by telling stories to 
each other. What sort of stories French boys may tell to each other 
we cannot say, but that thoy tell stories to each other of this kind, 
stories which read like the caricatures of the Chavivari translated into 
words, we do not in the least believe. Anything more thoroughly 
“grown up” could not be. But the reader will find them amusing 
enough; not the less amusing, perhaps, because they are not like what 
boys would tell. The little narrative into which these stories are 
egrafted is very charming. The Adventures of Prior Claime. 
(Whittaker and Co.) This is a sort of continuation of “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” The author has studied Defoe’s style with care, and has 
achieved what may be called a half-success. He has got something of 
the great novelist’s knack of filling in details which seem trifling in them- 
selves, but produce by their combination a distinct effect, but his language 
is not the language of Defoe. 
ing. Geoffrey's Great Fault. By Emilia M. Morris. (Griffith and 
Farran.) Geoffrey is one of those very dangerous characters—a good 
boy with a “great fault.” It is his lot to point a moral, and we know 
at once that the most dreadful calamities and miseries are in store for 
him. So, indeed, it turns ont. After one or two such little trifles as 
leaving the garden gate open—the “great fault,” it should be said, 
is carelessness—and letting the pigs in to spoil the beds, Geoffrey begins 
his career in earnest. He sets fire to his schoolmaster’s house by 
leaving a candle alight (we do not believe, by the way, that a house 
ever was set on fire in this way). Well, some of our young readers will 
perhaps think that was an endurable calamity, especially as Geoffrey 
got a glorious opportunity of saving the master's daughter. But then 
he shoots his father, runs away, joins a travelling circus (not such bad fun, 
if he bad not been frightened away by the police), falls desperately ill, and 
at last—but our readers must find out the end for themselves. The 
Path She Chose, by F. M. S. (Routledge), is a story intended for the 
edification of young ladies who marry without their parents’ leave, and 
of parents who fail to make their daughters love and trust them. The 
wilful young person is made very miserable; the dutiful one comes into 
a large fortune, and marries a parson six feet three inches in height. 
What superhuman felicity! We must not, however, forget to say that 
the tale is well told and the characters drawn with force. The Mes- 
sage, and other Stories. By P.M. P. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) These are very pretty little stories. ‘“ Tom,” a tale of a 
dog, which has not much of a moral, we perhaps prefer to the rest; but 
they are all worth reading. Not Forsaken. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Seeleys.)—The life of the very poor in London is described with much 
force and pathos. Old Job Kippis is especially good. But why this 
melodramatic ending? Surely the effect of the story is spoilt ? And why 
this finding of a lost child an incident certainly so uncommon as 
to bave a look of unreality about it ? People who say that 
Christmas Day is the most melancholy day in the year should 
keep Routledge’s Christmas Annual (Routledge) as an appropriate 
piece of reading for that occasion. Mr. C. H. Ross tells a 
particularly dismal story, not less dismal for its admixture of the comic, 
which he calls “ Hot and Cold; the Story of a Life-and-Death Ssarcb.” 
It is clever in its way, but certainly not pleasing. —-A Zule of the 
Crusades, by Miss Crompton (W. W. Gardner), is “‘ The Talisman,” suited 
to young readers. The Modern Sphinx (Griffith and Farran) is “a 
collection” —we cannot describe the book better than by quoting the 
title-page—“‘of enigmas, charades, rebuses, double acrostics, triple 
acrostics, anagrams, logogriphs (sic), metagrams, square words, verbal 























On the whole, the story is fairly interest- | 


what we may call “high art” is applied with varying success to 
Scripture subjects ; Aunt Louisa's Holiday Guest, which, with its more 
familiar style, perhaps pleases us better. ‘Aunt Louisa” tells in 
verse the stories of **‘ Dame Trot and her Cat,” “ Good Children,” “ Bruin 
| the Bear,” and “Home for the Holidays.” We must be permitted to 
remark, in the interest of natural history, that Polar bears are white, 
We have also before us the Children's Treasure and the Infunts’ Delight 
(the Graphotyping Company). 
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CROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
ase have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (58) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
ly destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 


Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, OCITY, 


AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 





orders over 20s. Per ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ooo eco om ooo ewe 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oe ons oo ose ww. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove 5/0 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 
Outsides Foolscap ooo . 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ese 
The“ Vellum Wove Club-House" Note a. = wee five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—NEW SERVICE of EXPRESS 

TRAINS between BIRMINGHAM and LONDON, by the Midland Com- 

pany’s New Route, vid Wigston Junction._-December 2nd, 1872, until further 
notice. 


ooo oe 2/6 
ove ove ove ove eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
eve eee ose plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 

















Stations. To London—Week Days. 

a.m.| a.m | p.m. p.m} p.m. 

Birmingham (New Street Station) ..........sscsseseees dep.) 8 25/11 20) 235 5 Wt) 6 35 
London {5t. Pancras arr.j12 0) 252) 640 8 4) 957 
(Moorgate Street » 12143 8 7 4 8 561015 





Stations. From London-Week Days- 





a.m.| a.m a.m.| p.m | p-m 
es | 9 38/11 27) 2 43) 4 40 
(St. Pancras 615/10 0/1145) 3 0) 5 0 
Birmingham (New Street Station) 10 13! 145) 310) 625! 815 
Through carriages between Birmingham and St. Pancras by all trains. Third- 


Class Passengers conveyed by all trains. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, 1872. 
_ GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 














London SMoorgate Street 














With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 
a = CREAM of ROS E S. 
In Jars, Is. 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, | 


fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 23 per lb. Sold by all fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for Pizsszt and LusINn'’s manufactures to prevent 
disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, Loudon. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 

| See MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
In Ornamental Bindings. 

New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY —— . NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 


Beautifully Illustrated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 


| By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “Blade o’ Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Marvel,” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHA RLes EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Pablic Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,” 
* Last Ceatury of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 

MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 

CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 
“ And music shall untune the sky."—DryDEN and HANDEL. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. By Percy FirzGera.p, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 

CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 
of Men of the Day. In one handsome volume, cloth gilt. 

WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. 


By J. R. PLANcae, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. B. 
Planche,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


The YELLOW FLAG. By Epaunp Yares, Author of 
“Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Witttam 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &e. 





M 
| 














| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
| 


With Ilustrations. 1u 3 vols. [Now ready. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Ourenant, Author of 
“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. [Now ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A Tale of the Day. 
By H.L.E. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 


“She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lovers and Husbands,” “a veoh 
‘ow 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C.: 
an Autobiography. By Matnew Srrapiine, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,” “ Cheap John's Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


| 








SPABKLiIne DINNER ALE. 





w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





PALE ALE, 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND L 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
1, 


AYETTES. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{ESTABLISHED 1792.] 





M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





| pia ALE, 





M. YOUNGER and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, SE. Liverpool 


BURN THE STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 
SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 


FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 





Office: 51 South John Street. 
INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
fn quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
Some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Strect, Oxford 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at ‘heir London | 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


by Dr, J. COLLIS BROWN 





Cc 
c 
Cc 





once to the above address. 








RANTS MORELLA CHERRY | 
BRANDY. | 
SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 


Morella, supersedes wine in many households, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by | 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42 
Carriage paid. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s 1 
CHLORODYNE,” on the 


8 per dozen, cash. 





| *,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a d 
Vajesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 

any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

| CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cotias BROWNE was undow! the 
{nventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

ae 2s 9d, 486d. None is genuine without the wo: 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 


and 
E (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOROD YN E, 

And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agua 
HLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
HLORODYNE efiectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
HLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 

From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne 
Mr. Daveuport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles 


from her 


rds, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
overnment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTUBER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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"JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WOBLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


. ‘9 | ‘ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may saye us many heavy doctors’ bills.”"—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon. 


REECH-LOADERS. 

SECON D-HAND, 
REECH-LOADERS 
REECH-LOADERS 


BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
> LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
 aeel 3 AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
—* 


AND MAY'S 
—s AND MAY’S 





FROM £10 10s. 





TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


—s AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 


188 per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
nac, 38s per dozen —HENRY BRETT and CO., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn Bars, Established 1829, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


| HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
| ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
| For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
| C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


i\PFNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
| and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 

GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 












Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,305 17 ..cccocee 1851 ....00008 £27,157 18 
222,279 10 .. 1856 « 72,781 15 


soe 135,974 2 
818,055 12 .. os we» 254,397 9 

1,131,594 7 .ccccooce 1871 ..cocoree 272,948 14 

PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 

| Life Department 

| Capital Paid up. General Reserve, Reserve. 

| P391,752. £345,128 14s. £2,410,903 3s. 

Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 

Or non-bonus at moderate rates. Annuities on liberal 

terms. All descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 
rates, 


360,130 11 .. 








London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 

Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 

I EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 

; WITH THE CONSEQUENT 

LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANOECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

} £650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
| of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
| YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 






Income from Premiums ,............0000+ £346,279 
as » Interest ., we 139,049 
Accumulated Funds,,.........000 csesssees 3,199,699 


FURTHER SECURITY.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 
per cent. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
among the participating Policy-holders. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


! itemeaeal and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 








WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
TO THE ROYAL 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862; and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 
Book on the circumference of the body two inches | 


low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. | [ 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. | 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | 
free. Double ditto, 3is 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 











xy yDITATIC — | 
R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- | 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other | 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and | 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, | 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- | 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, | 
t free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 | 
ord Street; and Mann, 39 CornhilJ, London. | 





“ | 
F you wish to be well, and keep well, | 
take BRAGG'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s,and 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. 
Street, London, W. 


BRAGG, 14 —s 


| concentrated form and at a lower price. | 
| 
| 
| 


rance to the breath. 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the numes of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


EVESTO RS in ENGLISH and 

REIGN BO) i 

Mines, should “a a Te seam, 

THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER 

Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. : 
Post free Threepence. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 


Published Monthly, 
NARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
now ready (12 pages), post free. . 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investmentsin English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.O. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 
SAFE and LUCRATIVE INVEST. 

MENT.—The founders of and proprietors in 
several small private limited companies, manufactur- 
ing an article in large and increasing demand, with 
patented machinery, propose disposing of a few of 
their fully paid-up shares, with a view to extending 
their operations to other eligible localities. The 
nature of such business is perfectly safe, and for 
several years past they have realised enormous profits, 
These shares will be sold at a premium, but the profits 
that are likely to accrue will give a very large return 
on the price. 

Apply to JAMES WATSON, Esq., Box No. 2, Post 
Office, Perth. 

OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.O. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CAPITAL and Dsposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Terms of Deposits for three months } per cent. 
below Bank Rate—for six months the Bank Rate. 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly. One month's notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Government Securities. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaining Shares will still be 
received. 


ee at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT. 


CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
The Directors invite applications for Debentures for 
a limited amount, to replace those falling due on 31st 
December. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


H. JONES, the Practical Working 
e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 























sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 


Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 
Price 1s 6d per pot. | 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. | 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in| 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 














desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 


| being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 


tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas, Free Con- 
suliation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 

Now publishing, “ Dentistry; its Use and Abuse,” by 
G. H. JONgs, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys 
tem), may be had of Exior Srock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 


] INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache. Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughous 
the world. 


XOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 28 94 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
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_— FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery. moderate in cost ; 
the workmanship is, notwithstanding, of the finest 


ssible quality. , 
aah : rqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 


Combining Pa t : try. 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 


paper-hanging. 





HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 
C of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 





rty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is | 


Pavertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 

large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

JF ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 


ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 aud 209 Regent 


Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND  PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 








CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 93 to £26 5s per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


OTTAGE 

CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 

of every description, by all the great makers, from 

£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Strect. 


J B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
. 


207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 
OS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
STREET, City. 
UDDEN 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S 











The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


HE HIGH PRICE of MEAT.— 
Great economy effected by using LEIBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. Read carefully 
the printed instructions. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 


the inventor's, signature. Beware of all imitation | 


extracts, 
OGUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 





taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one | 


ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) | 


4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE \LozENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULLT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S : 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
_ youthfui colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

removes all dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

_In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of 
D>: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
J WAFERS.—Received (this week) from Mr. 
Cooper, Chemist, Chestergate, Stockport :—*“ Dec. 2, 
1872. I have often perceived the great good experi- 
— from them. I could send plenty of testimonials 
of cures, &c.” They instantly remove Asthma, Con- 
—-* Coughs, —— Gout, Rheumatism, and all 

iS pains, and taste pleasantly. Sold by 
Druggists at 1s 1}d per box. is ata 














PIANOFORTES.—| 


MOURNING.—|} 


Sole | 


FRENCH GOODS. 
RUTHERFORD & CO., 33 Wicmore Srreet, 
} CavENDIsH Square, Loxpon, W. 

Price Lists Free, and Goods Carriage Paid. 

















| 31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


INTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 








| - = = 
| OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms. Unusual 
| advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


| 








BENNETT'S 


_— WATCHES. 

° 65 and 64 Cheapside. 

John Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 20 gs., 
30 gs., 40 gs. 


John Bennett's Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, from 
0 gs. 

John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 
from 6 gs. 

John Bennett's Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 
30 to 40 gs. 

John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to 
on 


25 gs. 

John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated 
for variations of temperature, adjusted 
in positions, and need no key. 

John Bennett's English Hall Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
from 30 gs. 

John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic 
designs. 

John Bennett's Marble Dining-room Clocks, 
antique bronzes. 

| John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked Chains and 

| choice Jewellery. 

| John Bennett's Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 and 

64 Cheapside, 


| H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 





with 


The 
| SHOW of FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON can 
now be seen, in London, at 114, 116,118, 120, Regent 
Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at his other 
Establishments: in Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; 
Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New 
Street. 


NPECIAL NOTICE.—A New Overcoat 
of an entirely original design, and with self-con- 
tracting belt, has been introduced, and can only be 
had at the above addresses, It is named for dis- 
tinction the “DREADNOUGHT,” for Sea or Land, 
combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 
the long Travelling Overcoat. 


V INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti- 

| tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, 
| Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
yathic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, 
| M.D.C.M., Glas, The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
| the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 

in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 wards Street, Purtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 


need only a single trial to make known their 


























RIZE ESSAY.—A Prize of 250 
Guineas is offered for the best, and 150 Guineas 
for the second-best, ESSAY upon the following 


| subject :— 
| “THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION: ITS 


CLAIMS UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 


| The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 


i.HE POTTERY GALLERIES, | 


| act as Adjudicators :— 
R. PAYNe Situ, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, late Regius 
| Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
| _ Professor CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 

Rev. G. W. OLVER, Principal of the Battersea (Wes- 
| leyan) Training College. 
| Intending Competitors may obtain a complete 
| Prospectus, with any other information, on application 
| to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
| Row, London. 
| Twelve months will be given for the writing of the 

Essay. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT SALE at 
Liverpool of valuable OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, being the Collections 
| of the late John Mather, Esq., and the late Miss 
| Isabella Mather, by Mr. BRANCH, on WEDNESDAY, 
| the 11th inst., at One o'clock, in the HANOVER 
| GALLERY, LIVERPOOL (by order of the Executors' 
| about One hundred PAINTINGS in OLL and WATER- 
| COLOUR DRAWINGS, many of them of the highest 
excellence, including a grand landscape by T. Creswick, 
R.A.; a magnificent work of T. Sidney Cooper, B.A.; 
several fine examples of J. B Pyne, one of which, 
“ Eton College,” was, by permission of Miss Mather, 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 1867; “Feoding the 
Horses,” the well-known engraved work of J. F. 
Herring. The other leading names represented in the 
collections are—In Oil: E. Duncan, F. R. Lee, R.A, 
W. Oollins, R.A., Erskine Nicol, R.A., Copley Fielding, 
E. M. Ward, R.A., H. Bright, Clarkson Stanfield, B.A., 
R. Tonge, Danby, George Lance. In Water-Colours: 
W. Hunt, Copley Fielding. J. M. W. Turner, J. Martin, 
K.L., J. Varley, 8S. Austin, J. B. Pyne, S. Raynor, George 
Cattermole, E. Duncan, Miss Setchell, 8. Prout, and 
others of high rank in the modern English School. 
Catalogues may be had from Mr. Branca, Hanover 
Street, Liverpool. The Pictures will be on View two 
days before the sale. 
OLLEGE SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
—There will be an election to FIVE EXHIBI- 
TIONS, viz., one of £40; one of £20; three of £10; all 
tenable for one year, on Dec. 19th. 
For particulars apply to Rev. the Head Master. 
JRIVATE TUITION.—A Cambridge 
Graduate in Mathematical Honours, Le Bas 
University Prizeman, prepares Pupils for the Publie 
School, Civil Service, and University Examinations. 
Address Rev. CHARLES W. Stusns, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 























y OMEN’SSUFFRAGE.—The Central 
Committee of the National Society intend to 
appoint a CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Lady or 
Gentleman. 
Applications, with copies of Testimonials to efficiency, 

















| to be sent to the Office, 9 Berners Street, London, W. 
ONDON HOMCG@OPATAHIC 
HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street, 
SPECIAL APPEAL.—The 60 beds of this Hospital 
are now all occupied, but cannot remain so unless the 
Board of Management receive fresh support. Dona- 
tions, however small, and subscriptions earnestly 
solicited, and inspection invited. Bankers, Messrs. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co.; and Union Bank, Ar 
Place, W. Total number of Patients treated to 
November, 1872—103,616. 
JOHN F. WARREN, 
Clerk of the Hospital. 
WLECTORAL AGENCY,—The 
Executive of the United Kingdom Alliance 
invite communications from gentlemen accustomed to 
political and electoral organisation, who are wanted to 
undertake the work of organising electoral associa- 
tions in the borough and county constituencies of 
England and Wales. Address (with testimonials) to 
the Secretary, 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General [ronm 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 4 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ............ from 98 9d to £9 5s, 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 128 to £33 =. 








capabilities. No outside sore or inward tion 
can long withstand the cooling, purifying, and 
healthy influences exerted by these twin medica- 
ments. Be the mischief recent or chronic, grave or 
slight, painful, or simply annoying, it will succumb 
before the curative virtues of these noble remedies, 
which can be rightly applied by any person who will 
attentively read their accompanying directions, which 
are propounded in the plainest language, void of 
technical terms, and printed in the most legible char- 
acters. It is unnecessary to ask for a deep faith in 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills; a few days’ use will 
suffice to display their competency to repel disease 
and renew soundness. 


ISORDERS of the LUNGS are most 
dangerous in Cold, Damp, Foggy Weather. 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR is admirably 
adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, 
abate fever, allay the tickling which occasions the 
cough, without tightening the chest; while in chronic 
disorders, as periodical coughs, or inveterate asthma, 
it is equally valuable in its effects, though, of course, 
longer perseverance in the use of the medicine is re- 
quired.—Sold by all Chemists. 











Bronzed Fenders ......-++..0-eeeeeeeeee* from 48 to £5 

Steel and Ormolu Fenders ....,,...from £2 178 to £25. 
Chi V-Pi0COB........000006 from £1 108 to £100. 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ............ from 48 to £5 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites im 





The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain open 
Scoops from 28 44; do, do, zinc-lined, from 
5s 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 68; do, 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d; do. do., aan 


ornamentation, from 14s 6d; highly finished 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory 
from 22s to 150s, There is also a choice selection 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
vailed Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford 8 W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's : 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
| wil! always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ NEW LIST. 


The RESURRECTION of the DEAD. 
By WituiaM Hanna, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ The 
Last Day of Our Lord's Passion.” 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 


MEMOIR of JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
By the Rev. Davip Brown, D.D. Sccond Edition, 
crown 8vo, price 63. 
“A modern Scotch Rabbi.” —Spectator. 


RECOLLECTIONS of JOHN DUN- 
CAN, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. By the Rey. A. Moopy S1vart. 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. By 
Joun Dunoan, Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh; being Conversations in Philosophy, 
Theology, and Religion, Edited by the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM KNIGHT, Dundee. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


GLIMPSES of LIFE in VICTORIA. | 
By a ResipeNT. Demy 8vo, with Llustrations, 
price 12s, 


LECTURES on SCOTCH LEGAL 


ANTIQUITIES. By Cosmo INNES, Author of 
“Scotland in the Middle Ages.” Demy 8vo, price | 
10s 


ARCH ZOLOGICALESSAYS. Bythe 
late Sir J. Y.Srupson, Bart. M.D. Edited by JoHN 
Srvaaet, LL.D., Author of * The Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,” &. 2vols. 4to, half-Roxburgh, price 
428. 


New Illustrated Volume. 

The SHORES of FIFE. [Illustrated by 
Sir Nog, Paton, B.S.A.,and others. Engraved by 
‘WM. BALLINGALL. 4to, price 3)s. 

“One of the artistic events of the century.’ 


Edinburgh Courant. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 
Booksellers. 


On Dec. 18, elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, 


price 21s. 
ILLIARDS. By Joserpn BENNETT, 
Ex-Champion. 


Edited by CAVENDISH. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


Tos. De LA Rog and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED LETTER DIARIES for 1873, in several 
sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners. Wholesale of the Publishers. 
Taos. De LA Rue and Co., London. 


E LA RUE'S PLAYING CARDS. 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, | 
of the Manufacturers, 
Tuos. De LA RUE and Co., London. 


EZIQUE, with “GUIDE” by 
CAVENDISH, in 2 great variety. Of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 
TuHos. De LA RUE and Co., London. 


HIST, the Laws and Princrrtes of. 
Price 3s 64. By CAVENDISH. 9th Edition. The 
Game of BezIQue. 8vo, large paper, price ls. 
CAVENDISH. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Txos. De LA Rvs and Co., London. 


and all 




















or all I Booksellers and Stationers. 


HE POCKET SERIES. 
By CAVENDISH. 
POCKET GUIDE to WHIST, 6d. 
POCKET LAWS of WHIST, 6d. 
POCKET RULES for LEADING at WHIST, 6d. 
POOKET GUIDE to CROQUET, 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE to BEZIQUE, 6a. 
POOKET GUIDE to ECARTE, 6d, 
POCKET LAWS of ECARTE, 6d. 
POOKET GUIDE to KUCHRE, 6d. 
POOKET GUIDE to SPOIL-FIVE, 6d. 
POOKET GUIDE to CALABRASELLA, 6d. 
Taos. De La Rvs and Co., London. 


-DICKERS and SON’S NEW CHRIST- 
MAS CATALOGUE.—A Handy Guide to the 


Economical purchase of Books for Presents. Just 
P 


published, by post for one stamp. 

CONTENTS:—The Christmas Gift and Presentation 
Books of the Year, and Remainders of Fine Illustrated 
Books—The New Illustrated Gift-Books for Children— 
New Standard Publications and Remainders of valuable 
modern Books 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


gee PRIZES and PRESENTS. 
i= 





—BICKERS and SON have now ready, postage | 


free on application, a REVISED LIST of SELECTED | 
WORKS, adapted for School Prizes and Presents. 
This List includes, in addition to the standard and 
attractive works of the day, a large number of valuable 


remainders of popular works, now first offered, in| __ 


elegant calf and morocco bindings, at half the i 
published prices in cloth boards. 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





ECOND-HAND BOOKS for SALE. 
—BICKERS and SON have just published a 
Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every branch of | 
a offered at moderate prices; by post for One | 
stamp. 


| ments. 


“ Worthy alike of its theme and its Authors.”— Times. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. By DORE and JERROLD. NOW 
READY. 
ONDON: a Pilgrimage. By GUS- 
4 TAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD 
| Complete in One Handsome Volume, containing 
nearly TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS drawn on 
the spot by Gustave Doré, and engraved under his 
personal superintendence. Price £3 10s. GRANT 
and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street (near Farringdon 
Road Railway Station), London, E.C.; and all Book- 
selle ors. 


HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT is “LONDON,” by DORE and 

| JERROLD, pronounced by the Press to be the most 
magnificent work of the day, beautifully printed and 
bound in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. May also be had in parts 














—lSat5s each. Order through all Booksellers. Now 
Ready. 
| “ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”—Times. 


| ONDON. By DORE and JERROLD. 
4 The concluding Parts (in double number) of this 
magnificent work are now ready. Subscribers may 
| commence taking in the work from any date. 13 
Parts, seach. It may also be had, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price £3 10s; full morocco antique, £7. 
Forming the handsomest gift-book of the season. 
London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, 
near Farringdon Street Station; and all Booksellers. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK, price 1s. 
| 66 WO WOMEN.” By the Author of 


“The Spinsters of Blatchington.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


| 











Lately published, price 23 64, bound. 
fPHE ART of POETRY of HORACE: 


the Latin Text with Translations both in Prose 
= Verse. By DANIEL Bagot, D.D., Dean of Dromore, 


Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Just published, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
CHARGE to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE of ST. DAVID'S, delivered by 
Connop, Lorp BisHop of St. DAVIp's, at his Eleventh 
Visitation, October and November, 1872. With an 
Appendix. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
| Cambridge. 











Just published, demy 8vo, price 8s; Second Edition, 
greatly improved, with a fine Portrait of the venerable 


Puritan. 
HE LIFE of JOHN GOODWIN. 
By THOMAS JACKSON. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, READER, and DyYer. 
Sold also at 66 Paternoster Row. 
HYMNS for PRIVATE DEVOTION. 
Just published, feap. 8vo., price 38 6d. 





By | 
| | YMNS of DUTY and FAITH. Se- 


lected and Arranged by RoBertT CROMPTON 





| 
| London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


Will appear ou the Ist of December, price 2s 6d. 
[ EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 

; their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
on Booksellers. 


Post tree for 13 stamps. 


JVLECTRO-SURGERY, and its 

advautages over wp -h ote Surgical Operations 

in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, me | and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, 

Ww. . AL EXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, Ww. 


New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.RS. _ 
| ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
| I. Supposed Natare. IL. Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. and A. ONUROBILL. 
NHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. — The ELEVENTH 
WINTER EXHIBI gf of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
five. Admission, ls. Gas, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLY'TECHNIC.—Open at 


twelve and seven. Admission 1s. New Ghost: 








| | THe WHITE LADY OF AVENEL.—THE SLEEP- 


ING BEAUTY. By Mr. Geo. Buckland, assisted by 
Misses Alice Barth and Florence Hunter.—COAL, 
AND HOW TO SAVE IT. By Professor Gardner.— 
Lectures on Natural Agen pes By Mr. King.— 
The Diver and Diving Bell, an many other entertain- 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW Books, 





I. 
NEW WORK by DEAN ALFORD. 

SONS of GOD; the Known and the Un- 
known. Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral on Sunday Afternoons preceding and during 
Advent. Just ‘published, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





HISTORY of CHRISTIAN THEO- 
LOGY to the APOSTOLIC AGE. By Epwarp 
Reuss, Professor in the Theological Faculty, and 
in the Protestant Seminary of Strasburg. Trang- 
lated from the Third German Edition by Annig 
Harwoop. With Preface and Notes, by R. W. 
DALE, M.A. Vol. I, demy 8vo, 12s. 





mt. 


The ROMANCE of the STREETS. 
a LONDON RAMBLER. Orown 8yo, 5s. CONTENTS: 
—London Arabs — The Fallen —Jack Ketch’s 
Warren—Sunday Night in the Tavernas—The Sub- 
jects of Misfortune — The Drankard — London 
Thieves—Patient Enduring under Difficulties. 





IV. 
ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, 
Book-Marks and Book-Makers. By Franoiw 
Jacox, B.A., Cantab. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. “An in- 
teresting and suggestive contribution to book- 
gossip.”"—Daily News. “ Emphatically a pleasant 
and amusing book,—one that may be perused with 
equal zest by the critical and general reader.”— 
Bookseller 








v. 
The MORMONS and the SILVER 
MINES. By JAmes BoNWICK, F.R.G.S., Author of 
ae Last of the Tasmanians,” &c. Crown 8¥o, 
738 6 








vi. 
AN EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK; or 
Brief Essays on Obscure and Misread Scriptares. 
By Samvuet Cox, Author of “The Resurrection,” 
“The Private Letters of Saint Paul and Saint 
John,” &. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 





Vu. 
TALKING to the CHILDREN. 
ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. Second Edition, 3s 6d, 
“Twenty addresses to the little ones, written so 
simply, easily, and naturally, that it is a pleasure to 
read them.”—Presbyterian. 





vi. 
the Early Marriage: 
By Hargiette Bowra, Author 
ln 1 vol., 73 6d. 


UNA; or, 
Domestic Story. 
of “ Redlands.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, 1872. No. DCOLXXXVI. 
Price 2s 64. 
CONTENTS. 


VIT.—Johann 





“ HANNIBAL.” 











THE PaRIstans.—Book III. 

A CENTURY OF GREAT PosTS: No. 
Woligang Goethe. 

A Trog Rerormer.—Part X. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 

Nzw Booxs:—Life of Sir Henry Lawrence—Life and 
Labours of the late Mr. Brassey—Memorials of & 
Quiet Life—Gareth and Lynette, &c.—The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton. 

Tus STRIKE AWD THE LOCK-OUT. 

W. BLackWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

T= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

for DECEMBER. 
Edited by Joan Morey. 
CONTENTS. 

THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE LAND. By Henry 
Faweett, M.P. 

CODIFICATION IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. By J. Fitzjames 
Stephen. 

Fourier. (Conclusion.) By Arthur J. Booth. 

Cause AND DesiGN. By H. Lawrenny. 

THE New Hetorse. By the Editor. 

Tue Eustace DIAMONDS. Chaps. 69to72. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

Mr. NICHOL’s By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

CriTiIcAL Notices. By Sidney Colvin. 

A Lgetrer To THE EvITOR. By Montague Cookson, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
‘HAMBERS’S | ~ SOURNAL. 
4ist YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF DECEMBER Part.—Price 8d. 
JONES’s BEARD. 
A Rgso0scrTaTeED Memory. 
A STATE POISON. 
A ConFrrmMeD Bacwetor. In Ten Chapters. 
A CHAS AFTER A KIDNAPPER, 
Opp MATCHES 
BUTCHER-MBAT. 
Tue Rep Men or To-Day. 
A WestT-CouNTRY HoMmoristT. 
A NERVOUS TRAVELLER. 
BURGLARIOUSLY AND FELONIOUSLY. 
CIVILISATION IN JAPAN. 
Bewwe’s BLACK CoacuMAN. In Two Parts. 
My Dwcks AND GE&S&. 
Tue Birer Bit. 
TuHeE EsouriaL. 
ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
THRES PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Conclusion of an entirely Original Tale, entitled 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKEN 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 
Twelfth Thousand now ready. 


New Edition. 


[Next week. 


VOLTAIRE. By Jonn Mort 


Crown 8vo. 


| 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE | 


By Lovuts DE CARNK, Member of the Commis:ion of Exploration of 
the Mekong. With Map and Illustrations, price 163. 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. 
By Evtsez RecLus. Llustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed | 
in colours. 2 vols. large demy S8vo, price 26s. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovurs Fieuier. 


With 243 Engravings on Woo! and 8 Chromo-lithographs, demy 8vo, price 18s. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 


tion by W. W. ‘Story, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful 
Iiustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 


EMPIRE. 


From the DAILY News. 

“This splendid work comes now in an English form, with an Introduction by 
W. W. Story, and we are delighted to renew our acquaintance with its pictured 
pages, and to find that the illustrations come out as finely in the London im- | 
pressions as in those of Paris...... The views taken in and about the grand buildings 
of modern Rome are particularly excellent. The artists have been remarkably 





happy in reproducing the varied surfaces of marble, jasper, and other precious | 


stones. and in pouring over all the brilliant sunlight of Central India. Mention 
should likewise be made of the charming desigu upon the cover. The coming 
season is not likely to produce any volume more sumptuous or more interesting 


than this.” 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


TO 4 rT 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
From the Times. 

“Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of his literary achievements yet three 
volames higher; still it shows no sign of tottering, for these last bricks laid upon 
ite high battlements are well-nigh as good a sample as those which bear the 
weight of the structure. 
any of Mr. Trollope's earliest and best-known novels.” 


HISTOR Y of FREDERICK the GREAT. Vol. | 


With Maps. Price 2s. 
i Mr. Carly le’s Works. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


The MAN of the FUTURE. 


CALDER. Demy Svo, price 9s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


of a LIFE-TIME. By Sam 


By SAMUEL SMITH, 
Down. 


Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








By ALEXANDER | 
[This day. 








LYRICS 
of Woodberry, 








Just published, in 8vo, price Is. 


HE AMALGAMATION of RAILWAY COMPANIES; or 


, 
7 Alternative of their Purchase by the State Considered. By Rosert 



























BENso: 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
—formyhivatn pict 
\ EMORIALS of LIVERPOOL, HISTORICAL and 
a TOPOGRAPHICAL; including a History of the Rock Estate. By J. A. 
Picton, F.S.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Py OkKs by the late. Sir G E ORGE RAMSAY, Bart. | 
s. d. 
PRINCIP! ES of PSYCHOLOGY, 8v0 .....0.....000. 10 6 
INTRODUC ris \N to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 80  ..c.csccccocscesseeees 7 6 
ANALYSIS and THEORY of the EMOTIONS, 8vo 6 
INSTINCT an 4 SE CUCU GUD cnnensncnenessecnscseneevenene-ococtnennenesnscenannes 5 0 
The MORALIST and POLITICIAN, post 8vo.. 5 0 
ONTOLOGY, or THINGS EXISTING, Crown 8V0 ...ccoscssseressseressscesessessense 3 6 
CLASSIFIC ATION of the SCIENCES, 4to.. 2 6 
DISQUIS!TION on GOVERNMENT, post ASAE TENS RETAIN 40 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just publis shod x, in crown 8vo, price 6 6s, ‘cloth. 


MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, 


A 






SEASON 1872-1873. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS—NEW EDITIONS. 





Im post 4to, price 12s 64, cloth gilt. 


‘The MAY QUEE 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. - [luminated Borders, designe’ by L. SUMMERBELL, 


In demy 8yvo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


The ROUND ROBIN: 


A Gathering of Fact, Fiction, Inc 
tions by BiIRKET Foster and J. 


ident, and Adventure. With Original Ilustra 
D. Watson. Printed in Colours by Edmand 
D. Friston, 


Evans. And Numerous Page [illustrations and Wovodcuts by H. 
J. A. Pasquier, W.G. R. Browne, &c. 
New Presentation Books. 
In large crown 8vo, price 78 6d each, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
‘The ANIMAL CREATION 
A Popular Introduction to Zoology. By T. Rrwca Jones, FERS. With 500 
Illustrations. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS. 
A Popular Introduction to Ornithology. By T. Rruer Jones. With 200 


Tilustrations. 


The Chandos Poets. 


In crown 8vo, price 73 61 each, cloth gilt, gilt edges; or morocco, superior style 
lés each. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS 


Elegantly Printed and Lilustrated. Large type, red-line border. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited from the best editions. With numerous Notes and Original [llastrations 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


By Antnoyy | 


‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly compare with | 


Forming the new Volume of the PEOPLE's EDITION | 


|The 


| 


| 


| 


0) 


\. based on Modern Research. By CHARLES BRAY, Author of “ The Philosophy 
of Necess ‘On Force and its Mental Correlates,” &c. 

‘This work covers a very wide fleld,” Lancet; “This strange and clever book,” | 
Lani and We are “Of a truly interesting character,” Scientific Review; “Should 


And will repay perusal,” West- 
“ Is distinguished for 
* Ente rtaining as a 


certainly be read,’ Quarterly Journal of Science; “ 
“ The style is eminently popular,” Eraminer; 
as thoughtfulness,” British Controversialist ; 
. “Is a far wiser book than that ‘ Constitution of Man’ 
Combe so famous s for years,” The Reasoner, 

* Its gre 
ont speculation, 
—Journa! 





metaphysical or otherwise, within the scope of scieutilic inquiry. 
of Mental Science. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





CATHEDRAL for EDINBURGH.—See the BUILDER | 


4 of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 444, for View and Plan of one of the 

Protec submitted; also Houses of the Labourer in Somersetshire, with Views— 
rofessional Esprit de Corps—The Hitch in Sanitary Legislation—The Grammar 
t Architecture, &e.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


which made 


t aim is to bring the study of man out of the uncertain light of f. ancy | 


Edite:t from the best editions. With numerous Notes and Original Illustrations 


Warne’s Household Novels. 
In crown S$vo. price 6s each, cloth gilt. 


HANBURY MILLS. 


By the Author of * Lady Betty.” 


GARNSTON a Life’s Discipline. 


By Mrs. JgROME With Original Illustrations. 


With Original Llustrations. 


or, 
M&RCIER, 


Warne’s Victoria Gift Books. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s each, cloth gilt. 


GRIMM’S TALES and STORIES. 


A New Translation, with a Special Adaptation and Arrangement for Young 
People. With 16 Original Illustrations. 


‘The YOUNG SQUIRE. 


By Mrs. ErLoart, Author of * Cris Fairlie, 


tions. 


LOMANCE of HISTORY. 


Profusely Illustrated, 


&c., ce. With Original Ilustra- 


Five distinct Volumes. 


ENGLAND. By Henry Neale. ITALY. By C. Macfarlane. 
FRANCE. By Leitch Ritchie INDIA. By the Rev. Hobart Caunter, 
B.D. 


SPAIN. By T. de Trueba. 


Or in Complete Sets, in uniform style of binding, £1 5s. 


Aunt Louisa’s New Volumes. 


In demy 4to, price 5s each, cloth gilt. 


AUNT LOUISA’S HOLIDAY GUEST. 


With 20 Original Coloured Plates and descriptive Letterpress. 
“Good Chikiren.” ~ Bruin the Bear,” “Dame Trot and Her Cat,” “ 


the Holidays.” 


AUNT LOUISA’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK, 
With 20 Original Coloured Plates and descriptive Letterpress. Containing 
“The Parables of our Lord,” “Children of the Old Testament,” “Children of 
the New Testament,” “ The Childhood of Christ.” 


Containing 
Home for 


Warne’s Three and Sixpenny Gift-Books. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Tales for 


‘The WOODLEIGH STORIES; or, ales fa 


Sunday Readings. By the Rev. H. C. AbAams, M.A., Author of * 
Stories. With Original I! lustrati ne. 


BAPTISTA. 
By the Author of “ Eildon Manor,” &c. With Illustrations. 


Warne’s ‘‘ Daring Deeds’”’ Library. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 64. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


A Soldier, a Ruler, a Prisoner of State. By H. BorLe Lez. 





LONDON : BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD AND ARMSTRONG. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


SHORTLY. 


UNPUBLISHED SKETCHES of the LATE JOHN 


LEECH. Photographed by Hupson and mounted by Fox. In folio, handsomely bound, £3 3s, 
*,* Only a limited number of Copies have been worked. 
NOW READY. 


A LADY of the LAST CENTURY; Mrs. 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. By Dr. DoRAN, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Pictures and Panels,” “ Lives of the Princes of Wales,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL & JERUSALEM. 


By JAMES CREAGH. 8vo, lds, 


OUR WORK in PALESTINE: a History of the 


Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains WILSON, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. 
(Issued by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) Fcap. 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 50 


A SEARCH AFTER SUNSHINE: a Visit to 


Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” Square crown 8vo, with upwards 
of 20 Illustrations engraved by GEORGE PEARSON, 16s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of FRANK BUCKLAND'S 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 14s. 
Or the Series separately, as under :— 
1st Sertes—Rats, Snakes, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. 3s 6d. 


2xp Sertes—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgohogs, the Rigs, Eels, Horrings, Whales, 
Pigs, &c. 3s 6d. 

8rp Sertes—Wild Ducks, Salmon, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, Fleas, Wonderful People, &c. 
_2 vols., 78. 





*,* To be published in Fortnightly Volumes, Volume One now ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


THROWN TOGETHER. By Ftorence Monrt- 


GOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” A Simple Story,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








Next Week, price One Shilling. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of LONDON 


SOCIETY, Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, will contain amongst other Contributions :— 


CHARMING A DRAGON. By Shirley Brooks. No Rose witHout A TuorN. By F. Burnand. 
DICcKON THE Devin. By Sheridan Le Fanu. A WAIF FROM THE SEA. By W. W. Fenn. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Brides and Bridals, By J.¢ 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience 
even larger than those addressed in his books about 
Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His + Brides and 
Bridals’ cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every 
woman in England. We doubt not that these volumes 
will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages ang 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than 
instruction.”—Atheneum. 

“These volumes contain something for all tastes 
and are sure of a lasting popularity."—Daily News, ° 


A Personal History of the Horse- 
GUARDS, from 1750 to 1872. By J. H. Sroc. 
QUELER. 1 vol. 8vo, I4s. 

“We can confidently recommend ‘The Personal 
History of the Horse Guards’ as a first-class Service 
book, and one that should flud a niche in every gar- 
rison library."—United Service Gazette. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLemENTINA Davis, 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 2ls. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 

“This story fulfils the promise found in ‘Breezie 
Langton,’ and deserves the success and popularity 
foretold for its author. His style has gained in refine- 
ment and vigour, without losing any of its dash and 
sparkle that make it so attractive. ‘False Cards’ ig 
pleasant reading from beginning to end.”--Morning Post. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 


Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B, 


PAULL. 3 vols. 
“This novel will delight many readers.”"—Poat. 


Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert. 


“A work of real power and originality.” —Standard, 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake, 


Author of “Claude,” &e. 3 vols. [December 13. 


“TINHE WANDERING HEIR:” a New 
Tale. By CHARLES READE, equal in length 
toa one-volume novel, is contained complete in the 
“GRAPHIC” CHRISTMAS NUMBER, illustrated by 
Eleven Page Engravings by the most talented artists. 
PLATE L—** Who is your father, friend? asked the 
O'Brien. ‘An please your worship he is my 
Lord Altham.’ The O’Brien made a wry 
face. ‘That is not Oirish,’ said he. ‘Some 
mushroom Lord; may be, one of William's 

men.’” 








THE YACHT BANSHEE. By Percy Fitzgerald. Huntinacrop HALL, By Alfred E. T. Watson. 
MADAME Durovr. By Miss Lynn Linton. THE PRAIRIE APPARITION, By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
THE QUEEN'S CADET. By James Grant. FACE TO FACE WITH By Nugent Robinson. 
LADY DUGDALE’s DIAMONDS. By Mrs. Riddell. BEHIND THE SCENES AT SEVILLE. By Henry Black- | 
A Dest oF Honour. By Sir C. L. Young. burn. 
With “ A Sone oF Peace,” Music by ExizApyTa PHILP; a THREE-PAGE COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, By GEORGE | 
CRUIKSHANK, Junior, entitled “ LONDON SUCIETY MEETING A JOLLY TIME”; and upwards of Thirty | 
Illustrations by other Artists. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, pp. xxi.-308, 10s 6d. 


ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 


By W. R. GREG. 

CONTENTS:—REALISABLE IDEALS—MALTHUS NOTWITHSTANDING—NON-SURVIVAL of the 

FITTEST—LIMITS and DIRECTIONS of HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—The SIGNIFICANCE of LIFE—DE 
PROFUNDIS—ELSEW HERE—APPENDIX. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi.-432 and vii.-442, 28s. 


ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY; 


Or, the Legends of Animals. 


By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 


Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento, at 
Florence, &c. 


This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo-Germanic 
nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water, in the various characters assigned 
to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the migration of the mythological ideas 
from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, Romans, and Teutons. 


London: TRUBNER and CO,, 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No | very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book | far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
a creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.”"—Guardian. 

m, he contrives to press their essence home in a 


London: H, SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





IL —**Oh, father! father!’ The sorrow he had 
endured, the joy and infinite trust that 
swallowed all sorrow up at sight of his 
father, both spoke in that one wild cry; it 
thrilled; it startled; it sent Mrs. Betty's 
apron to her eyes in a moment, and pierced 
the heart even of this silly brutal lord.” 

IIIl.—** You lie,’ said James, losing all patience: 
‘I have come of better folk than thou. My 
father is a lord, and I am heir to great 
estates, and have been served by thy betters, 
and so should now, if the world was not so 
wicked.’ ” 

1V.—* But James whipped behind a tree and par- 
leyed. ‘No traitor, sir, but a poor runaway 
slave, who never set eyes on you before.’” 

V.—*On moonlight nights she would sometimes 
take a little hand-glass out, and wear the 
diamond cross and brooch, and parade with 
them sparkling iu the moonlight.” 

VI—“The girl approached him timidly and 
softly, and stood looking at him a consider- 
able time.” 

VII.—“* I do what you do,’ said the mulatto. ‘Not 
so,’ said James; ‘for I guard my master’s 
goods agaiust a knave.’..... . Christina 
put her head out of her window on the first 
floor, and looked steadily down at them, 
After a few moments of self-possessed 
observation, she said, in a keen whisper, 
* Kill him!'” 

VIII.—“ Now this sigh caught the quick ear of & 
young lady who had not long emerged upon 
deck.” 

IX.—* They had but just realised that the man 
was shot, and in the agonies of death, when 
young Eaglestone was heard to cry across 
the water, ‘My father! They have mur- 
dered him.’” 

X.—“ Philippa brought it to Mr. Chester, and 
coolly putting her arm round his neck, 
as if their attachment had never been inter- 
rupted, she said, ‘Uncle dear, please you 
read that.’” 

XI—* She had not been at home many minutes 
when in rushed her lover, exalted in pro- 
portion to his recent despondence, and 
demanded her hand in marriage that very 
minute.” 

In addition to the above, an extra Engraving on 
Plate paper will be presented, entitled, “HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS TIME!” from a painting by Mr. CARL 
BAUERLE, whose picture in this year’s Academy of the 
Prince of Wales's children attracted so much attentiqn. 

Ready December 11. Tobe obtained of all Booksel- 
lers and Railway Bookstalls, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

The postage of this Number will be, throughout the 
United Kingdom, 2}d. A limited number will be 
printed on thin paper for foreign post. 

OFFICE: 199 STRAND, W.C. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


sutledge and Sons’ Christmas Catalogue of Books, suitable for Prizes 


Gorge Be and Presents, will be sent post free to any address. 
Gems of Modern German Art. By W. B. Scorr, M.A. With 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


16 Photographs. 


o and the Spanish School of Painting. By W. B. 


= goort, M.A. Illustrated by 15 Steel Engravings, executed in the highest style 
of Art. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


By W. B. Tecermerer. With 30 Coloured 
Plates by Harrison Weir. A New Edition, entirely re-written, and brought 
down to the present time. Imperial 8vo, half-roan, 21s. 

Affections Pourtrayed by the Poets. Edited by 

a MACKAY. With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, J. E. Millais, 
Birket Foster, and others. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 

The New Every Boys’ Book: a Complete Cyclopmiia of Games 
and Sports. Edited by EpmMunp RovutLenge. A New Edition, printed on 
larger paper, 816 pages, and 9 Coloured Plates. Imperial I6mo, cloth gilt, 
8s 6d; or bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges, 9s 6d. 

Little Barefoot: a Domestic Tale. By BerruoLp AUERBACH. 
With 75 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. Edited by 
WiutAM Howitt. With many Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6:1. 

COMPLETE EDITION of GRIMM. In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 

Grimm’s Household Stories, newly collected, with 199 Wood- 
cuts and 36 Full-page Plates on plate paper. By E.H. WEHNERT. This Edi- 
tion contains 196 Fairy Stories. 

.) . 
utledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 1873. Edited by 

al nevts EDGE, Tories Stories by Lady Barker, R. M. Ballantyne, W. H. 
G. Kingston, Rev. J. G. Wood, Tom Hood, Colonel Drayson, and others. With 
many Illustrations and Coloured Plates by Kronheim, 6s. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By W. H. G. Kinestox. With 
more than 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

More Bab Ballads. An entirely New Series. By W. S. Grtnert 
With many humorous Illustrations hy the Author. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. 

The Adventures of Robinson Playfellow, a Young French 
Marine. With 23 Full-page Plates, and many Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Walter Crane’s Picture-Book. With 64 Pages of Coloured Plates, 
from Designs by WALTER CRANE. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“ The iljustrations to this child's picture book are really very clever and full of 
humour. Like every book whether of pictures or of stories that is good for child- 
ren, it is scarcely less good for older people. Mr. Crane belongs to the Japanese 
school of art, a school which, we venture to say, children will vote far surpasses 
all others. We can only advise those who have children to buy the book for them, 
and those who have not to buy it for themselves."—Saturday Review, Nov. 30, 1872. 
Country Life, Illustrated by Poetry, and 40 Pictures by Birker 

Foster. 5s. 

The Great Battles of the British Navy. By Lieut. C. R. Low. 
With Dlustrations printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 

The Boys’ Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. A New Edition. 
With Coloured Plates, 5s. 

Holiday Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrations, 5s. 

The Henny-Penny Picture-Book; 
Sleeping Beauty, Baby, and the Peacock at Home. 
Colours by Kronheim. 4to, cloth, 5s; linen, 10s 6d. 

Memoirs of Great Commanders. By G. P. R. James, 
Edition. With Coloured Plates by Kronheim. 5s. 

The Playfellow. By Harrier Martineau. 
vol. With Coloured Plates by Kronheim. 5s. 

The Adventures of Robin Hood. A Now Edition. 
Plates printed in Colours by Kronheim. 5s. 

The Arabian Nights. Edited for Family Reading. By the Hon. 

&: y y 
Mrs. SUGDEN. With Steel Plates printed in Colours by Kronheim. 5s. 
P 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. A Now Edition, with [Illustrations 
printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers. 5s. 

What the Moon Saw, and other Tales. By Hans ANDERSEN. 
With Illustrations printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers. 

The Book of Modern Anecdote—English, Irish, and Scotch. A 
Volume of Routledge’s Standard Library. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Walter’s School Days. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. 

y y ’ 
With Illustrations. 3s 6d. 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia. 
How!'r. «, With Illustrations by William Harvey. 3s 6d. 

Routledge’s Sunday Album for Children. With 160 Full- 
Page Plates by J. E. Millais, Sir John Gilbert, J. D. Watson, John Tenniel, 
Wolf, and others. Uniform with Routledge’s Album for Children. 3s 6d. 


The Poultry Book. 


By Lady Barker. With 


containing Henny-Penny, 
With 24 Plates, printed in | 


A New 
A New Edition, in 1 


With Steel 


5s. 


By W1LtraM | 


NEW WORKS. 
EIGHT ESSAYS on ECCLESIASTICAL 


REFORM, by Various Writers; edited, with Preface and Analysis, by the 
Rey. OxbY SurpLey, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. (On Thursday next. 








| CONTENTS. 

Relations between Church and State Orby SHIPLEY, M.A. 
Convocation and other Synods,,........cccccsesssessesee E. L. BLENKrNSOPP, M.A, 
Decay of Discipline . J.C, CHAMBERS, MLA, 
Cathedrals and Chapters ,...... eeevccceccesccsccces-eeee . Henry Humeue, M.A. 





J. Wavrer Lea, B.A, 

E. G. Woon. M.A, 

A.vert H. ParcHarp, B.A. 
W. J. KNox Lrrrus, M.A. 


MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his 
y 


Son, Baron E. Von Strockmar. Translated by G, A. M. Edited Max 
MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY Froups, 
Twd Volumes. Vol. L., 8vo, price 16s. 


The LIBERATOR ; his Life and Times, Political, 


Social, and Religious. By M. F. Cusack. 4to, with numerous Lilustrations, 
including Five Medallion Portraits, price 30s. 


MISCELLANEOUS — and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biogra- 
phical Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR, 3 vols. Svo, price 52s 6d. [On Saturday next, 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, 


and Portrayed. By E. W. Cooke, R.A. In Twenty-four Plates, with Elucida- 
tory Comments. Royal dito, price 21s. [/n @ few 


EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMIL- 


TON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the principal Philosophical Questions discussed 
in his Writings. By JOHN StuaRT MILL. Fourth Edition. 8vo, price 16s, 


The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 

. CHURCH reconsidered, in Three Letters to a Friend. By a SEPTUAGEN- 
ARIAN. Second Edition, revised and edited by JAmses Boorna, C.B. Crown 
8vo, price 53. (On Tuesday next. 


‘The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the 


KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History of the Apocrypha. By ERNEST DB 
BUNSEN. 2 vols. Svo, price 28s. 
“The problem of the formation of Christian doctrines may be regarded as solved.” 
| —Revue des Deux Mondes. 


The KEYS of SAINT PETER;; or, the House of Rechab con- 
nected with the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8yo, 
price l4s. 


An HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE 
and ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover 
to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. MurRRAY GRAHAM, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo, price 12s, 


The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; or, Weal 
and Woe ina Little World. Translated from the Dutch of Curistiwg Mu 
LER by Sir Joun G. SHAW LEFEVRE, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

(Yearly ready. 


The SPIRIT and the MUSE: Original Hymns 


and other Poems, with Translations from the Odes of Horace. By the Rev 
Sir Poitip PERRING, Bart. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


POEMS. By Jean Incetow. 


FIRST SERIES, containing “ DIVIDED,” “The STAR'S MONUMENT,” &c. 
Sixteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

SECOND SERIES, “ A STORY of DOOM,” “GLADYS and HER ISLAND,” &c. 
Fifth Thousand, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

An EDITION of the FIRST SERIES of Miss INGELOW'S POEMS, with 97 
Illustrations from Original Drawings by eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the 


Rights of the Laity 
Ecclesiastical Suits 
Church Patronage.............00+. 
Creeds in Relation to Reform 
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The Children’s Picture Fable Book. With 60 Full-Page Plates 
by Harrison Weir. Imperial 1émo, cloth. Uniform with Routledge’s Album 
for Children. 3s 6d. 


Routledge’s Coloured Album for Children. With 72 Coloured 
Plates by Kronheim, Uniform with Routledge’s Album for Children. 3s 6d. | 
The Boys and Girls’ Illustrated Gift-Book. With many 


Illustrations by M‘Connell, Harrison Weir, and others. Uniform with Rout- 
ledge’s Album for Children. 3s 6d. 


The Path She Chose. By F. M.S. With Uriginal Illustrations. 3s 6d. 
The Poet’of the Breakfast-Table. By Ouiver Wexpect Hoimes, 

-D. Crown 8yo, cloth, 38 6d. A Cheap Edition is also ready, in fancy boards, 2s. 
Maria Edgeworth’s Works. The Parent's ASSISTANT, EARLY 


Lessons, MORAL TALES, PopuLAR TALES. A New Edition of the above, illus- 
trated with{Coloured Plates by Kronheim, price 3s 6d each volume. 


Our Pet’s Picture-Book, With 26 Pages of Coloured Plates by 
Kronheim and Evans. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d; or on linen, 5s. 


Routledge’s Three-and-Sixpenny Poets. New Volumes. 
SPENSER, DRYDEN, RoGERS, BRET HARTE, Mrs. HeEMANS, LEIGH HUNT, 
AINSWORTH'S BALLADS. 


Christian Melville. A Book for Young People. Post 8vo, cloth, 

The Letter of Marque,fand other Tales. 
With Illustrations. 2s 6d. 

Original Poems. By Jaxp and ANN Taytor. Complete in 1 vol., 


By Lieut. C. R. Low. 


The Dance Album : Rules of Dances and Music. Cloth, gilt edges, 





LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. NEW YORK: 416 BROOMESTREET. 


Brothers Dalziel. Feap. 4to, price 21s. 


HANNIBAL in ITALY; an Historical Drama. 


By WILLIAM ForsyTH, Q.C., LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA ANGLICA; a New Selection 


from the English Poets from Spenser to Shelley, with Short Literary Notices. 
By Howarp WILLIAMS, M.A. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


The CITY of RUM, and other Sketches, by Mr. 


Onyx. Edited by a Friend. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 


TRADITIONS & CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. 


By Mackenzie E. C. Wawcort, B.D., F.S.A., Prwcentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester. Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By the late 


JONATHAN LANGSTAFF Forster. Edited by his Son, Henry L. FORSTBR. 


Royal 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 
Mode of 


TYPHOID FEVER; its Origin, 


Spreading, and its Prevention. By WILLIAM BupD, M.D. F.B.S. 1 vol. 8yo, 
with Illustrations. (Nearly 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT ALL LIBRARIES| — ¥08G Euiors New story, 


Now complete in 4 vols., price 42s, bound in cloth, 


> ie | 
AND BOOKSELLERS : MIDDLEMARCH 
" 2 | A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. | 

| WM. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


By GuorGe Exior. 
Including Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa, and Four Months’ Residence with Dr. ca 


Livingstone. } c 
| This day is published, price 5s, 


By H. M. STANLEY. 
Fifty-four Mlustrations by Mr. J. B. Zwecker, Mr. John Jellicoe, and other Artists, from Mr. Stanley's own TH E 8Ix OF 8 lg A D E § “ 
Sketches; Map of Mr. Stanley's Route and Discoveries, a Map of the Lake and Coasts of Tanganyika, A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND T 
a Map of Livingstone’s Journey, and Two Smaller Maps, &c. GARDENER. — HE 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [Second Edition now ready. By the Rey. S. REYNOLDS Houe, 
*,* The Criticisms of this work in all the leading journals in town and country have been most favourable. | Author of “A Book about Roses,” &e. { 
| Ww. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Ss 


This day is published, 


A MANUAL OF PALAONTOLOGY, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., F.B.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of 


Natural History and Botany in University Co 
story J : ollege, 
Toronto. . 


SANTO DOMINGO, PAST AND PRESENT. | 
WITH A GLANCE AT HAYTI. 


By SAMUEL HAZARD, 
Author of “ Cuba with Pen and Pencil.” 


| 
A pamphlet containing extracts from reviews will be forwarded on application. | 
| 


| 
With upwards of 150 beautiful Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. [This day. | Crown 8yo, with 400 Engravings, priee 15s, 
| 
| 





“Probably no spot on earth, take it all together, and looking at it in its natural aspects, can be found more | WM. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


lovely; and it is safe to say, probably no extent of territory, the world over, coutains within itself, under 
proper auspices, so many elements of prosperity, worldly success, and happiness, as the Island of St. Domingo.” O? whom may be had, by the same Author, 
—Chapter I. MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 243 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, 12s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY FOR ScHooss, 
‘Tr ey a “4 ‘ : o7 dies ee . 
ST. CECILIA: a Modern Tale from Real Life. | 7 tiustations, ss a, ' 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 15311 i 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6a. | 6a. : — 
- INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK TO THE STUDY OF Bronoey, 
39 Illustrations, 5s, 


WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. |— eee 
is at atta | RATIONALTHEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 
Mirren nol PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND IN THE 

MARTIN'S VINEYARD. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 














By AGNES HARRISON. By Joun TvcLwocn, D.D., 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of St. 
— ‘ ‘ — | Andrew's; and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for 
“Strikes a note of strange freshness and beauty...... The whole novel is stamped with rare artistic and | Seotland:; Pt ‘of pee Bia ot the Belouetion” 
dramatic power. —Daily Telegraph. i F &e 
“Primarily and essentially a work of art, and the art displayed in it is of a Ligh and rare order...... It is one | ' 
» y OFS « : ope . al , — | Wa. BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


of the most delightful novels we have read for many a day.’—Zxaminer. 


Next week will be published. 


COMPTON FRIARS: a Story of Country Life. | A NEW EDITION OF . 
By the AUTHOR of “MARY POWELL.” |THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. ze.” 
By EpwarpD Bruck HAMLEY, ; 
> Y TOY - ‘ ~ | Colonel in the Royal Artillery, Companion of the Bath, 
MY COUSIN MAURICE: a Novel. | Knit se Ueno Honour tad the Meg 
By MRS. CARRINGTON. A New Edition, being the Third, with Maps and Plans. 


4to. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
Ww. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Shortly will be published. 
With Seventy-six Graphic and Quaint Illustrations, price 5s, in cloth, gilt edges. D RAWI N G . R 00 M DR A MAS FOR 
—_ CHILDREN. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 














Or, the Adventures of Masters Tommy and Harry with their Price 5s. 
Beloved Tutor, Mr. Barlow. Ww. BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
THE HISTORY WRITTEN BY F. 0. BURNAND. 
= ee. See . . 3 : The Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS DONE BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE. Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols., crown 8yvo, cloth 
. P " price 21s. 
BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. ee oe ; . = 
oe a [EXTERS, embracing HIS LIFE, ot 
— JOHN JAMES TAYLER, Professor of Ecelesi- 


On Monday, December 9th, will be published, price 2s 6d. | ee yoy cody peer ‘tdited by the 
Rey. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. With Portrait. 


P U N C H ’S P O C K E T-B oOo K F O R 1 8 7 3 » | WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street Covent 


| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN TENNIEL, CHARLES KEENE, AND L. SAMBOURNE. burgh. 



























“PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street; and BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO,, 10 Bouverie Strect, E.C. Dav! 
| £& Frrep. Strauss. Authorised English Transia- 
G | gians; on the present occasion I write especially for 
: “ ~ . ve ” A v = S Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick Street, 
iliustrated with 64 superb Engravings on Steel, after Paintings by David Roberts, Stanfield, Leslie, Stothard, Just published, feap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
| LAND WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broadchalke, 
“ The illustrations are really works of Art. This noble volume does credit to the Arts of England."—Saturday | Wituraws and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street. Covent 


AND WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. STRAUSS’ LIFE of JESUS. 
NEW LIFE of JESUS. By Davip 
ae tion. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. a as 
Now ready, the Second Edition of | “My former Life of Jesus was intended for Theolo- 
| Laymen.”—Preface. 
| WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
| 
FROM THE WORKS OF THE POETS AND PAINTERS. | Edinburgh. 
Edited by ROBERT BELL. | The Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
| Ton 
Haydon, Cattermole, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and many others, and Engraved in the first style by Finden, | SALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS 
Greatbach, Lightfoot, &. | and COLLECTS, for Devout Persons. By Row- 
In 4to, elegantly bound in cloth and gold, with gilt edges, One Guinea; also, in morocco antique, handsome, 35s. | sometime Senior Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
| Camb. Edited by his Widow. 
Revier, ! “oe 
| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. , burgh. 
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WITH TWO STEEL PORTRAITS. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 


MEMORIALS 
A QUIET LIFE. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


Author of “Walks in Rome.” 





SECOND EDITION. 


STANDARD. 


“This is one of those books which it is impossible to 
read without pleasure. The reading of it conveys a 
sense of repose not unlike that which everybody must 
have felt ont of service-time in quiet litile village 
churches. Its author will receive the hearty thanks of 
every cultivated reader for making public these pro- 
foundly. interesting ‘Memorials’ of two brothers, 
whose names and labours the'r respective universi- 
ties and their common church have alike equal] reason 
tocherish with affection and to remember with pride 
who have smoothed the path of faith to so many 
troubled wayfarers, strengthening the weary and 
confirming the weak.” 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


“The book resembles—and this is the highest praise 
we can give it—a book which took all England and 
Franee by storm, Mrs. Craven's ‘Recit d'une Scour.’ 
It wants the delightful freshness of the idyll which 
begins that beautiful book, but in its piety, refinement, 
and gentle level of fond domestic feeling, it approaches 
its French original.” 


GRAPHIC. 


“This isin substance a memorial biography of the 
two brothers, Augustus and Julius Hare, ‘the most 
brotherly of brothers,’ as Landor called them, the 
authors of the well-known ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ and the 
intimate personal friends of Dr. Arnold, Baron Bunsen, 
Bishop Heber, Grote, Landor, Dean Stanley, and a 
host of literary celebrities, living or deceased. It isa 

* fascinating and vivid picture of family life in its 
sweetest and best aspects, everywhere enriched with a 
cabinet of excellent portraits, with illustrative extracts 


“7 letters, diaries, and sermons, abounding in anec- 
; in shrewd saws, and out-of-the-way information.” 
‘ NONCONFORMIST. 

“The book is rich in insight and in contrast of 
*eMfafacter. It is varied and full of episodes, which we 
aré sure few could fail to read with interest; and as 
exhibiting—mostly by means of their own words—the 
sentiments and thoughts of a very influential circle of 


minds during a quarter of a century, it may be said to 
have a distinct historical value.” 


MORNING POST. 
“The ‘quiet life’ so pleasantly pictured in these 


two volumes is that of a family group. or tha 
of an individual. Mr. Hare's task in 


but express e@ hope that the work. may” 
é@xtensive circulation.” > Piss 
; s 
COMET Fi 


farfrom using of mere con- 
@tlogy when we say that this isa book which 
every right-minded reader to feel not only 
the happier, but the better......Within the compass of 
these two handsome volumes is contained the record 
and the monument of features that are amongst 
the noblest, the truest, the most beautiful, the most 
elevating, and the most essentially English of our 
English home life. The dramatis persone are among 
the purest and the best of our national types, while the 
beauty of what is a typical character and a typical life 
is intensified by the distinction attaching to the names 
of those who are introduced to us in Mr. Hare's 
charming book.” 


INQUIRER. 

“ Although these ‘Memorials’ are chiefly in the form 
of letters and journals relating to the quiet and un- 
@ventful life of her who was the central figure in this 
family picture, they are elevated far above the region 
of commonplace by the saintly, self-sacrificing charac- 
ter of the writer, and the profound interest which still 


Sttaches to this circle of cultivated divines and 
scholars,” 





STRAHAN and Co., London. 














Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


1873. 


Edited by the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, B.A., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 
(Commencing with the January Part.) 
1. The Prescotts of Pamphillon: a 
New Serial Story. 
By the AUTHOR of “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


2. Papers on Present-Day Topics in 
Science. 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the British Association. 


38. Biographical and other Papers. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 


On the Science of Health. 
By the Rey. Canon KINGSLEY. 


Short Essays. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The Faithful Sayings of the Pas- 
toral Epistles. 


By J.S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


A Series of Papers. 
By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 


Comets, Meteorites, Tides, &c. 
By Sir W. THOMSON and Professor P. G. 
TAIT. 


Lady Bell: a Story of Last Century. 


By the AUTHOR of “CITOYENNE JAC- 
QUELINE.,’ 


10. Letters from H.M. Exploring Ship 


** Challenger.” 
- By Professor WY VILLE THOMSON. 


Biblical Studies. 
By the Rev. Professor PLUMPIRE. 


11. 


William the Silent. 
By the Rev. Principal TULLOCH. 


12. 


18. Over the Rocky Mountains. 


By Miss KINGSLEY. 


14. Devotional Readings from Manu- 
: scripts of the 


Late NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


15. Braemar & Balmoral a Century ago. 
By M. C. TAYLOR, D.D., Crathie. 
16. Sketches in Geology. 


By Professor ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


Pictures of Italian Life. 
By A. J. C. HARE, Author of “ Walks in 
Rome.” 


18. Social and Religious Papers. 


By JOHN CAIRD. D.D. WALTER C. 
SMITH, D.D., and the EDITOR. 


In addition to the above, Articles will be contributed 
during the year by the following, amongst others :— 


DrAN Howson. Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
Dr. ANGUS SMITH. DoRA GREENWELL. 
WILLIAM GILBERT, THE AUTHORS OF * CHILD- 
Tus AUTHOR OF “ STONE- WORLD.” 

EpGg.” G. A. Srucox. 
W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. | Tus Rev. H. R. Hawsts. 








56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the 


WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.O.L., Poet- 
Laureate. Vols. V.and VL, completing the Edition. 
Pest 8v0, 10s 6d each. (Jn a few days. 
*,* In order to render this Edition quite complete, it 
has been enlarged to six volumes, and will include the 
whole of Mr. Tennyson's New Work. 


A NEW WORK. By Sir Arruur 


Hetrs, K.C.B. Crown 8yo. [/mmediately. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By 


JOANNA and SUSAN HoRNgER. With I)lustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. (Lnnediately. 


FOR LIBERTY SAKE. By 


Joun B. Marsu, Author of “The Story of Hare- 


court.” Post 8vo. [Next week. 
The TEMPTATION of OUR 

LORD. By the late Norman MAciEop, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. (Vert week. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By 
Avevstus J.C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [/n a few days. 


The RESTORATION of PATHS to 


DWELLIN. Essays on the Re-editing and Inter- 
pretation of Old-Testament Scripture. By the Rev. 
B. STREET. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GARETH and LYNETTE, &c. By 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Smal) 
8vo, 5s. 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“This is one of the most daring and clever pieces of 
work we bave recently read. The humour is never 
without elevation, though it mercilessly transfixes 
whole classes, aud the tone of a lofty earnestness is felt 
througbout in spite of the marked freedom of speech 
which may now and then offend many readers. It is 
certainly not the work of an inexperienced writer."— 
Nonconformist. 

“A remarkable book, which will set readers think- 
ing. Perhaps it may set them working for the good of 
their fellow-men."—Graphic. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. Ropgn Nost. Small 8vo, 6a 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS 


TEMPLE. By O.J.Vaue@nan, D.D. Small 8vo, 306d, 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL 


ECONOMY; or the Worker's A, B, O. Translated 
from the French of Epmonpd ABouT. Crown 8vo, 58. 
“M. About’s work deserves to be read in England. 
It is as lively as everything which he writes, and isnot 
-_~ amusing, but clear, useful, and sound.”—Seturday 


jew. 

“ Very earnestly do we commend this book to our 
readers, who will find in it ample justification of our 
eulogium, and will hardly fail to admire M. About's 
simple and incisive style of dealing with the great 
problems of the day." —Standard. 

“M. About has brought into a science which some 
people consider dry, all that liveliness which distin- 
guishes his other writings. While you fee! that he is 
writing with perfect seriousness, and recognise the 
value of the information he gives, you are hurried 
along almost as easily as in reading one of his novels.” 
—Scotsman. 


x 

MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser- 
TyTLer, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vyo, 21s. 

“Miss Fraser-Tytler's ‘Rare, pale Margaret’ is 
indeed a pearl, and the author shows real genius in 
the way she has portrayed her character, and that of 
all who figure in ths story. Seldom have we met with 
a tale more charmingly t Jd. The children are charm- 
ing little creatures, drawn by one who knows child- 
life well, and can depict it without exaggeration.”"— 
Morning Post. 


SLEEPY FOREST, and other 


Stories for Children. By Eustace R. Conner, 
With 6 Full-Page Lllustrations. Crown 8vo, cluth 
gilt extra, 5s. 

“How dainty that fairy of the dead leaves is, and 
how tenderly sweet but touching bis short snatch of 
song; how clever is little Sharpwits, who learns the 
secret of the swallows; how odd the Little Round 
Man, aud how incomprehensible the Prince of the 
Blue Mountains—all these things the curious must 
learn for themselves from the very chaste and dain 
little volume, whose apt gold design on the cover well 
illustrates Mr. Conder’s happy knack of setting forth the 
common truths of life with fine fancy and in nicely- 
adjusted symbolisms.’—Nonconformist. 


THIRD and ENLARGED EDITION. 
WALKS in ROME. By Aveustus 


J.C. Hare. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2!s. 
“The best handbook to the city and environs of 
Rome ever published. It cannot be too much com- 
mended."—/’all Mall Gazette. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with 


an Introduction upon Psyehology and the Soul. 
By Noan Portser, D.D., President of Yale Ool- 
lege. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“We have treatises and lectures of all degrees of 
merit on Psychology and Metaphysics, but Dr. Porter's 
work presents us with a more complete and impartial 
survey of this whole region of inquiry than has been 
ever offered to the student. A man might appeal to 


such a work as a worthy product of a life.”"— 
Blackwood s Magarine. 





STRAHAN and CO., London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, this day. 


The STRANGEADVENTURES of aPHAETON. 


‘By Witt1aMm BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 

“ A charming book, full of beautiful scenery, and just such a bright and pleasant 
thread of story as beguiles the reader on. The book is really a novel one, which is 
of all recommendations perhaps the greatest in this b/asé age. We can recommend 
no more agreeable pastime to the winter reader who finds November dreary, and 
the afternoon of the year lingering and slow.’’—Blackwood's Magazine. 

“ his pretty and pleasant story of a frank and hearty attachment in its dawning 
into day is the running accompaniment of a prose poerh on the beauty of England, 
whieh will set many a reader longing to know his own land better who knows it 
not well...:..Quaint scraps of rhyme, the rugged pathetic songs of the Northern 
counties, fragments of many-tinted illustration, give a charming grace to the 
narrative, and the simple characteristic humour of it is never far or long out of 
sight.”—Spectator. 


ESSAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. By 


W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 

“ Those who have studied the work on Central and Eastern Arabia, published by 
Mr, Palgrave some few years since, will scarcely need to be told that these essays 
‘are full of anecdote and interest; that they evince an intimate familiarity on the 

rt of their author with Arabic literature and with the details of Oriental life....., 

8 book is decidedly a valuable addition to the stock of literature on which men 
smust base their opinions of the difficult social and political problems suggested by 
the designs of Russia, the capacity of Mahometans for sovereignty, and the good 
government and retention of India.”"—Saturday Review. 


A TREATISE on BUILDING and ORNA- 


MENTAL STONES of GREAT BRITAIN and FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
arranged according to their Geologica] Distributions and Mineral Characters. 
With Illustrations of their application in Ancient and Modern Structures. 
By Epwarp Hvtt, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. With Photographs and Woodcuts. 8vo, 128. [This day. 


The PRESENT POSITION of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND: Seven Addresses, delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens 
of his Diocese, as his Charge at his Primary Visitation, 1872. By ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 

















A HANDBOOK of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Rev. H. CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
Vol. IL. 


HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By P. 


LANrrey. A Translation made by the sanction of the Author. 8vo, 128, (Vol. 
I., 12s.) (This day. 

“An excellent translation of a work on every ground deserving to be translated 
It is the best, and, indeed, the only trustworthy history of Napoleou which has been 
written.”—Saiurday Review on Vol. I. 

“Undoubtediy M. Lanfrey's work is a most valuable help to the perfect under- 
Lice “og fd the First Napoleon’ career; and if it be read with allowances for the 
highly Republican prejudices of the author, it will not fail to convey a much more 
correct idea of the character of the man who overran Europe than has hitherto 
held sway in the popular mind.”"—Scofsman. 


NEW WORK on ARITHMETIC. 


Rev. BARNARD SMITH’S EASY LESSONS in 


ARITHMETIO, combining Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dicta- 
tion. Part. I., for Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9d. 
[Just ready. 














NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Rev.F.D. MAURICE’S LECTURES on SOCIAL 


MORALITY, delivered in the University of Cambridge. [This day. 
NEW dnd REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A GENERAL? VIEW of the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH BIBLE. By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 


(This day. 
SATIRES of JUVENAL. With Commentary 
by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. Vol. I., complete, in 
cloth, 7s 6d; or in 2 Parts, crown 8vo, sewed, 3s 6d each. (This day. 

















The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of 


Brighton. By JostAn BATEMAN, M.A., Abthor of “The Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. Third gnd 
Cheaper Edition. [This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE. 


From the French of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.. With Illustrations by Becker. 


. WEBSTER’S POEMS. 


MRS 
PORTRAITS. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“ With this volume before us it would be hard to deny her the proud position of 
the first living English poetess."—Xzaminer. 

“If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself she will most assuredly take a 
higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done,”"— Westminster Review. 


y 
The AUSPICIOUS DAY: a Drama. Extra 
feap., 5s, . 

“Shows a marked advance not only in art, but what is of far more importance, 
dn breadth of thought and intellectual grasp."— Westminster Review. 

“ Worthy of Mrs. Webster's reputation."—Fortnight/y Review. 

“ There is a dramatic severity and strength throughout—evidence of a sustained 
and lofty creative instinct—which should be sufficient to deepen and extend Mrs. 
Webster's already well-won poetic reputation. We should not forget to say that 

songs scattered throughout the poem are clear, vivid, and condensed, as only 
true lyrics are, and that we have sketches of racy, unaffected humour, the best 
proof and fruit of real dramatic faculty.” 
-“Ttis quite impossible by extracts to convey any true idea of the remarkable 
wtrengtif and subtlety of this drama,”"—Nonconformist. 














MAOMILLAN and CO., London. f 











Just ready, handsomely bound in cloth, inlaid, with gilt edg@s, price £3 3a. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
ILLUSTRATED in COLOURS, from ORIGINAL DESIGNS by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. TREVOR ORISPIN. 


With InLummNaTgD Borpers, from MSS. of the FOURTEENTH and Firrep: 
CENTURIES. NTT 








a 






(Large-Paper Copies, mounted, price £5 5s.) 








——___ 
This day, imperial 8vo, cloth extra gilt, price 31s 6d, with 11 Coloured Plates and 


455 Woodcuts. 
The FORCES of NATURE: a Populap | 


Introduction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By AmépéE GUILLEN 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Norman LOCKYER, and Edited, with 
Additions and Notes, by J. NorMAN Lock rsgr, F.R.S. De 
“A very splendid volume. For young people with cultivated minds and a thirst 
for knowledge of the material universe, we venture to say that no more superb or 
welcome present is likely to issue from the press this Christmas,”"—G@uardian, 








By the Author of ‘‘ Moonshine,” &c. 4 
TALES at TEA-TIME: Fairy Stories, By @ 


E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Seven Illustrations by W. Bauyrdg, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, price 5s, [Second Edition this day, 





By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
P’s and Q’s; or, the Question of Putting Upo 
; ’ 8 Upon 


By CHagLoTre M. YonGs. With Illustrations by C. O. Murgay. Globe 
8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. [This day. 


The RUNAWAY: a Story for the Young. By 
the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham's Journal.” With Illustrations by J. LAwson, 
Globe 8vo, gilt, price 4s 6d. [This day, © 


In the GOLDEN SHELL: a Story of Palermo, ~ 


By LInDA MazinI. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, gilt, price 4s 6d. =i 
[This day, 


——— 


Md PR 
























New Book by Lady Barker. 
RIBBON STORIES. By the Author 


“Stories About:—” “Christmas Cake,” &c.” With Illustrations by C. 
Murray. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d (Just ready. ~ | 


The GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide to, 
Bible. By the Rey. Epwin A, Apsorr, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
don School. With upwards of 5) Illustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth ext 
edges, 5s. if ( 


MACMILLAN’S & CO.’S JUVENILE SERIE 
Just ready, pott 8vo, cloth extra, each 2s 6d. : 
The PRINCE and the PAGE: a Story of iia 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Lllustragig ny Ea 
The LITTLE DUKE: Richard the Feafl 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” New Edition. + 


RUTH and HER FRIENDS: a Story fam 

DAYS of OLD: Three Stories from Old Dn gdiah, 
Author of “Ruth and Her Friends.” New Edition” . 

LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. 
KSARY. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Fairy Tales for the Youngs. aa 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTATION is just ready, and will re 
forwarded, post free, on application to . nie 


MAOMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London, WO." * 


‘CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES tim 


The ; 
ZESCHINES on the CROWN. With Introductory Essays and Notes by G@. A |) 
[This day> | 


Sumcox, M.A., and W. H. Smmcox, M.A. 8vo, 12s. — 
CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA 4 


SELECTA. Edited by R. Exuts, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Bxtgs 
fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. (This day. 


FIGURES MADE EASY: a First Arithmetic” 


Book. Introductory to the Scholar's Arithmetic by the same Author. By 4 
Lewis Hensiey, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6d. (This day. — 


ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES in FIGURES 


MADE EASY, together with 2,000 additional Examples formed fron the Tables § 
in the same, with Answers. By Luwis HENSLEY, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s. 
“SP his day. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING- 


BOOK for LOWER FORMS in OLASSICAL SCHOOLS, By the Rev. 0. W- 
TANOOCK, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
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